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DELICATE ATTENTIONS. 



''Why, Gingerly!" exclaimed Tom Damper, as he 
entered the public drawing-room at Mrs. Bustle's 
boarding-house, at Brighton; " Why, Gingerly! this 
is one of the finest days of the season, all the world 
is out enjoying it, yet here are you, at three o'clock, 
sitting alone on the self-same chair, in the self-same 
attitude, and looking through the self-same pane of 
glass, as at eleven this morning when I left you. 
What ails you?" 

Gingerly made no reply; but breathed on one of 
the panes of glass, drew the letter B on it with his 
forefinger, and heaved a sigh. 

« You are the oddest fellow in the universe," 
continued Damper. " We have been here nearly a 
month, yet since about the third day after our ar- 
rival, you .have hardly stirred out of the house." 

"It is a very nice house," said Gingerly; and 
he heaved a heavier sigh than before. 

" It was at my recommendation you came to it," 
2 
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said Damper; << but, though I am not insensible to 
the merits of the inside of it, its outside also has 
many charms for me. Again I ask, what ails you?" 
" Damper!" said Gingerly. 
"Well." 

"Damper!" repeated Gingerly, with a sigh. 
" You said that before." 
" Damper — were you ever in love?" 
" I was never out of it till I had turned five-and- 
forty; but being, at this present talking, within two 
months of fifty, and a bachelor moreover, I should 
think myself a fool were I in such a scrape ngW;, 
You, who are by five years my senior, of course are 
not" 

Gingerly made no reply; but, sighing profoundly, 
took his handkerchief from his pocket and smeiared 
out the large, flourishing B which he had just before 
drawn. There was a pause of a minute. 
" Damper — may I trust you with a secret?" 
" Yes — so it be not a love confidence." 
" In that case, my dear friend, I shall have no- 
thing to thank you for." 

" Seriously now, my dear Gingerly, do you mean 
to say you are in love?" 

Gingerly expended another sigh, again turned 
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towards his favourite pane, and re-^instated his big 
bouncing B. 

" 0, Damper!" at length he exclaimed, « if yon 
had a heart you would feel for me.'' 

^ I should if I saw you hanging, or drowning, or 
suffisrin^ under any reasonable trouble; but to feel 
for an old bachelor of fifty-five in love, and for the 
first time in his life, too! — Ridiculous! But, come; 
I suppose I must listen to you, so tell me all about it" 

<^ And who so proper as you for the confidence, 
when you are to blame for the accident?" 

<' I!" exclaimed Damper, with unfeigned surprise. 

«« Yes, you," answered Gingerly; « because but 
for your recommendation I never should have set 
foot in Mrs. Bustle's boarding-house." 

<< So, then, it is some one in this house who has 
smitten your susceptible old heart?" said Damper, 
with a laugh. And he contitiaed: I think I can name 
the tender fair one." 

« To be sure you can," replied CKngerly. 

« It is old Widow Swillswallow, who eatfe and 
drinks from morning till night, ijpd is heard by all 
in the hotsse, snoring from night till doming." 

<< Faugh!" exclaimed Gingerly with a shudder of 
disgust 
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" Or old Miss Fubsworth, who was born on the 
day of the coronation of George the Third?*' 
" Absurd !'* exclaimed Gingerly. 
" Then it must be old Widow Waddilove; for 
she is the only other lady-lodger here/' 

"Preposterous?'' cried Gingerly, somewhat an- 
grily. " Old thisj and old that, is there nobody 
else you can think of ?" 

" There is but one other," replied Damper; " in 

which case I am sorry for you. You have not the 

slightest chance in that quarter; for Mrs. Bustle is 

engaged to be married to Captain O'Popper." 

/ ^* Mistress Bustle! Pooh! Can't you think of 

" 'one more.." 

"There is not one more, except, indeed, her 
^ daughter, Betsy." 

"Well?" said Gingerly. 

" Well?" echoed Damper.' " You can't be think- 
ing of her." 
" And why not? She is very pretty." 
" True," replied Damper; " but you forget that 
she is also very young." * 

"No," said Gingerly; « that's the very thing I 
am thinking about. She is eighteen; a delicious 
age! Surely, now, you don't pretend that a girl of 
eighteen is too young for me?" 



*'NotJidayj" replied Dan»per, somewhat drily; 
<' but I who am your junior^ should think myself 
too old for a girl of eighteen." 

** I don^t care for that, my good friend. I am 
my own master, have an unencumbered nine hmi- 
dred a-year, am not troubled with a relation in the 
world — and — and — in short, I'nj resolved to marry 
Betsy Bustle." Saying which he flourished half 
a dozen B's with an air of unconquerable determi- 
nation. 

Damper gave hinl a twirl round and stared him 
firli in the face. 

** Gingerly," said he, " if your head were not as 
bald as an apple, I should advise you to go this mo- 
ment and get it shaved, for you are mad — stark, 
staring mad. Fifty-five and eighteen! If you do 
motry Miss Bustle, my fine fellow, look oijj for 
squalls." 

« Of course," replied Gingerly, with a look of ex- 
treme simplicity; << I must expect that our children 
will squall just the same as other people's." 

*< You misunderstand me; I say, if you' do marry 
B^tsy Bustle, remember that there is already a loVer 
in the case." 

*< Damper, don't say so," cried Giiigerly. 
2* 
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<* There is/' continued the consoling friend; " there 
is^ or I am much mistaken. A favoured lover, too; 
favoured by the daughter, by tlie mother, and, which 
is of no little importance, by Captain O'Popper also 
r— the Captain, as you know, being as much master 
here as if he and Mrs. Bustle were already united.'' 

Gingerly turned pale, and big drops rolled from 
his brow. For some time he was unable to speak. 
At length, with faltering voice, he inquired of Dam- 
per what grounds he had for his belief. 

" Chiefly this," replied the latter; " I have fre- 
quently heard her speak to her mother about a cer- 
tain George; and from the tone in which she always 
utters the name " 

"Then I am the happiest man alive!" joyfully 

exclaimed Gingerly. " My name is George." 

" But," said the imperturbable friend, " she some^ 
m 
times speaks of him as ^ young George.' " 

"And what then? I never told her my age; add 
she is not obliged to know that I am fifty, or so. I 
tell you what, Damper; that I am the object of her 
tender thoughts I am now certain — that is to say, 
almost certain. Now I would haVe proof of it, and 
thcU you must obtain for me." 

" I have already told you I will have nothing to 
do with a love confidence," coolly replied Damper. 
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<^But you must, my dear Damper; for this once 
you must — ^unless you wish to see your poor friend 
throw himself from the head of the chain-pier souse 
into the sea." 

As Gingerly uttered these words with something 
like earnestness, his friend, unwilling to be acces- 
scry to such a catastrophe, consented, after some 
further entreaty to undertake the task: — not with- 
out thinking to himself that should Gingerly actually 
marry the girl, he would be the greatest fool in the 
universe — excepting only the girl herself for mar- 
rying him. 

** Now,'' said Gingerly, " 1 must first of all con- 
fess to you that I am the most timid man aliye — 
I mean in love matters — and that is why I have 
never popped the question to mortal woman. In. 
deed, as to popping the question at all, it Is a thing 
I could not do were I to live a thousand years. 
Pop! To a delicate-minded man the very word it- 
self is a horrid word. I could as soon pop a pistol 
at a woman's head as the question at her heart. No: 
if I succeed, as I am sure I shall, in ensnaring th^ 
heart of my charming Betsy, it will be, not by ^ny 
daring manoeuvre, but by sly approaches, by little 
gallantries, by delicate attentions, such as tbe^female 
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b«art can only appreciate^ such as no female heart 
can resist'' 

<^ And when do you mean to begin?" said Dam- 
per. 

. << I shall astonishyouy my dear fellow, I know I 
shall: 1 hatfe begun, I hare already made one step 
in advance, and I flatter myself you will give me some 
eradit for the ingemiity of it. You know the new 
nbvel that every body is talking about — * The Timid 
Lover.' .Well; the hero, Mortimer Saint- Aubyn 
de Mowbray Fitz-Eustaceville, is a character exactly 
resembling me — timid as I am — something younger, 
U^^be sure; but that does not signify — and the hero- 
ine is very much like Miss Bustle. Yesterday I 
bought the book-^-paid a guinea and-a-half for it, 
as I hope to be saved: and sent it anonymously to 
Beisy — mumymoualy -^o you mark the delicate 
attention?" 

« I do," replied Damper;' " but, for the life of me,~ 
1 can't discover the ingenuity of the proceeding." 

^ It consists in tbis^-^od that is the point you 
nuiiBt assist me in. Nearly at the end of the first 
volnme there is a situation of great interest, whwe 
the timid lover first hints at his passion for the hero- 
I put a piece of paper into the book to mark 
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the place^ and Miss Bustle mttsi have noticed it. 
Now I want you to draw from her whether, in read- 
ing that passage — ^for I saw her reading it last 
night — she thought of me. If she did, she is mine. 
That I call both delicate and ingenious.'' 

At this moment Miss Betsy entered the room, 
and, greatly to the satisfaction of Gingerly, with a 
yolume of the " Timid Lover" in her hand. Gin- 
gerly having whispered to his friend that now T^as 
the time for the experiment, he cast a look of ludi- 
crous tenderness at the young lady, stammered a 
few words which were utterly unintelligible, and 
went out for a walk; but with the intention of soon 
returning to learn the result of Damper's inquiries. 
"What a funny gentleman!" exclaimed Miss 
Buetle, as Gingerly made his retiring bow. 

Funny! thought Damper; that is not a very pro- 
mising epithet for the timid lover. 

« His manners are much altered since he first 
eame here," continued Miss Bustle. « Then he 
was very talkative, now he scarcely ever utters a 
word. And he gives one such comical looks, too! 
Captain O'Popper said yesterday that one would 
think he is casting sheep's eyes at somebody or other 
— though I dont know what that means. But he is 
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a nice old man, after all. I wonder, though, he does 
not wear a wig; his old bald head shines so one ean 
almost see one's face in it I dont think such a verf/ 
bald head is pretty." 

It will not be expected that Damper was much 
encouraged by these observations to proceed on his 
friend's behalf; but, haying undertaken his cause, he 
resolved against abandoning it." 

<< Miss Bustle," said he, '' you are mistaken con- 
cerning Mr. Gingerly upon one point: he is not old^- 
not remarkably old." 

<^DearmeI" exclaimed Miss Bustle ^^.^^bow one 
may be deceived by appearances! He looks a great 
deal older than my poor, dear, dead-and-goae grand- 
pi^a, who was sixty-three when he died." 

^^ He is nothing like so old as that," said Damper; 
^< and then> Miss Bustle — and then he is rich." This 
last word did Damper emphasize in a way to pro- 
duce an effect-*and so it did. 

^< Rich," responded Miss Bustle; ^^ is he indeed? 
I^iordl how I should like to haveAtm — for a grand- 
papa. I dare say he is very kind to his grand., 
children." 

The learned advocate pef cei ving that he had taken 
nothing by his motion^ fell back upon the point on 
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wjbieb he hfiA been chiefly iostructed; and merely 
explaining, by the way, that as hia friend was un* 
married it waa impoaaible he should have children, 
and that, therefore) grandehiidren were out of the 
question, hc: went at once to the subject ^[ the 

^<Is that a new work you are reading, Miss 
Busde?" 

<« Yes,. Sir, it is the * Timid Ijover/ and is only 
just out.'' 

<< You are fortunate in getting it so eaxly from a 
circulating^library," observed Damper^ pretending 
ignorance of the fact, 

<^ Anxious as I was to read it, I might have waited 
six weeks for it had I depended on the library, and 
after all, perhaps, have been obliged to read the 
third volume first. No, Sir, it is a present; and, 
although it came anonymously, I know very well 
who sent it What, delicate attention! Oh!" And 
her« the young lady placed her bapd upon her heart 
and si^ed. * 

Br^vo! thought Damper; this will doi ^^And 
pray, Miss," said he, ^< is there not in it one situa" 
tion of peculiar interest? I mean that where the 
timid lover first hints at his passion fortfaeiheroioet" 
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<*Itis charming/' replied Miss Betsy; it abso* 
lutely drew tears from me?'* 

" And did you think of no one — no one — whilst 
you were reading it?'' inquired Damper. 

<< Indeed I did; and I'll tell you, in confidence, 
who it was, I thought all the way through of Mr. 
Gingerly." 

Well, thought Damper; there is no accounting 
for the freaki^ of the heart! And that my old friend 
should make a conquest of one of the prettiest girls . 
. in Brighton!" 

" The two characters are so alike! except," con- 
tinued Miss Bustle, " that Mr. Gingerly is rather 
the elder of the two." 

** Yes, yes, I admit that my friend is a little older 
than the hero, Mortimer Saint-Aubyn de Mowbray 
Fitz-Eustaceville, is represented to be." 

<*What!" exclaimed Miss Betsy, bursting into 
into an immoderate fit of laughter ; ^< think of him 
as the divine Fitz-Eustaceville! Shocking! No; 
what made me think of him was the nasty old rival 
Lord Grumblethorpe, who comes in at the critical 
moment and prevents the declaration of love. But 
Fitz-Eustaceville is so like a certain person ! But 
wasn't it a delicate attention, Mr. Damper, on the 
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part of the friend vrho sent me the book? And then 
to put a slip of paper into that very place! Oh! it 
speaks volumes! !'' 

At this moment Mr. Gingerly returned; and Miss 
Bustle being summoned by a servant to go to her 
mamma, he and Mr. Damper were left together. 

*^ Well/' eagerly cried the timid lover; " well 
have you sounded her?*' 

" I have/' was the reply. 

« She has read the passage in question?" 

<* Every syllable of it." 

*^ Did it produce any eSect upon her?'' 

« Tremendous!" 

'< Did she cry? That's the great point. Did she 
cry?" 

''Abucket.full!" 

" You delight me, my dear Damper. Did she 
notice the bit of paper? Did she speak of me? Did 
she remark upon the delicate attention?" 

<* Yes, yes, yes, yes," impatiently replied Dam- 
per. " And, now, pfay don't teaze me any more 
about it." 

" But my dear, dear Damper; did she speak much 
about me? and what was it she said?" 
3 
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"Why — not much; but what she did say was 
quite conclusive/' 

- « I told you so: I knew that by a little ingenious 
contrivance, by a few delicate attentions, I should 
make my way to her heart*' 

" Now, my good friend," said Damper, gravely, 

** prepare yourself for a- " Damper's speech, 

the tendency of which would doubtless have been 
to undeceive his self-deluded friend, was cut short 
by the dinner bell; and, as they descended to the din- 
ing room. Gingerly declared his intention to spare 
neither pains nor expense to win (in his own deli- 
cate way) the affections of Miss Betsy Bustle. Dam- 
per sighed for the infatuation of poor Gingerly, 
and resolved, in his own mind, to save him from 
3i"y aggravated disappointment, by repeating to him 
at the earliest opportunity, and word for word, all 
that had passed in his conversation with the young 
lady. 

When the 'friends entered the dining-room they 
found the places, all except two, occupied. These 
were near the head of the table, at which was seated 
Mrs. Bustle. Captain O'Popper did the honours at 
the bottom. At his left was the lovely Betsy; and 
next to her was a young man of about three-and- 
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twenty. This gentleman wore a blue frock-coat of 
military cut, a buff waistcoat, and a military stock. 
He was dark; not ill-looking; had a profusion of 
black hair; huge, whiskers; and mustachios of the 
fiercest : — such, indeed, as might well have ex- 
cited the envy of one of Napoleon's Old Guard. He 
smelt strong of cigar, and was clerk to an attorney 
at Shoreham. This personage was no other than 
George — the George — Mr. George Hobnill. 

Gingerly cast a longing look towards the end of 
the table where was seated his beloved, but there 
was not a place vacant within eight of her. Mr. 
Hobnill, who occupied the seat for which the former 
would have given one of his ears, and whom he 
now saw for the first time, he inwardly wished — a 
long way further off than Shoreham. 

" Mr. Gingerly," cried Mrs. Bustle, " as I know. 
you are a lady's man, I have resei'ved that seat for 
you. You are fortunate to-day in having a lady on 
each side of you.'' This she uttered in a tone of 
patronage; at the same time pointing to a vacant 
chair between Gingerly's prime horrors — Old 
Widow Swillswallow and Miss Fubsworth. Dam- 
per was placed next to Widow Waddilove. 

^<Come, Mr. G." mumbled Miss Fubsworth, 
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^ come between us ladies. We old folks are always 
best together." 

The earth did not open and swallow Mr. Gingerly 
at a gulp, as he wished it might, for at the moment 
of the utterance of these words bis eyes met those 
of Miss Bustle. 

The dinner was provided with the usuafboarding- 
house munificence. First was served a huge white 
earthenware tureen, full to the brim of a thin, nan- 
keen-coloured^liquid, on the surface of which floated a 
few chips of toasted bread. Mrs. Bustle, as she 
distributed this in copious portions amongst the 
company, commended her cook for her culinary 
ability in general, but chiefly praised her for the ex- 
cellence of her " gravy-soupf" 

<*The only good gravy-sodp in all Brighton,'^ 
^claimed Captain O'Popper; " and I'm just wait- 
ing to hear whoMl say the contrary." This propo- 
sition, uttered with an unquestionable brogue, was 
universally granted: at least nobody said the con- 
trary. 

Then came three soles to be divided amongst 
fifteen bodies. This seemed to be a difiScult op^a- 
tion; But Mrs. Bustle performed it with a degree 
of ingenuity which would have done honor to the 
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mistress of any boarding-house in England. Two 
or three timesy in the course of her occupation, she 
took occasion to say that this was ^^ the poorest fish- 
day she had ever known in Brighton." 

"The only three soles in the market — barring 
the other three we let go to the Pavilion/' said the 
Captain. 

Next appeared, at one end of the table, a roast 
leg of mutton; and, at the other, a dish containing 
some five or six mutton-chops — very broad and 
very thick, with long tails of fat and gristle depend- 
ing from the narrow ends of them. These were 
interspersed with thick slices of raw onion, and 
were described by Mrs. Bustle as " Cutlets ally 
sauce peekong*^ — a dish for which her cook was 
"particulary famous!" 

" PeekongP^ responded the Captain, «* You may 
well S2iy peekongy Madam! and I don't think there's 
anybody here will contradict ihat.'^ 

The dinner was completed by an enormous [look- 
ing] gooseberry-pie, which derived its name from 
the half-pint of gooseberries discovered at the bottom 
of the dish when, after some difficulty, a breach had 
been effected through the thick, hard crust over the 
top of it; together with twelve stringy radishes, one 

3* 
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said Gingerly, (assuming as dignified an air as his 
mingled confusion and vexation would allow)-^ 
« these liberties, Sir,— a— I — '' 

The Captain, a good natured m^n at heart, perceiv- 
iiig that he had given pain, apologized — ^though with 
far better intention than taet. 

<« Mr. Gingerly, Sir; Pm sorry you have taken 
seriously what I meant only in joke/' [Mr. Gin- 
gerly bowed, and the Captain continued.] « I was 
wrong, though, and Pm prepared to confess it'* 
[Here Mr. Gingerly bowed again.] « I had no 
right to take a freedom with a perfect gentle- 
man like you, Sir,'' — [Mr. Gingerly bowed almost 
down to the table.] — « who are old enough to be 
my grandfather;" — [Mr. Gingerly did not bow.] 
— and I ask your pardon." 

Two maid-servants coming into the room with 
the dessert — one bringing a plate of apples, and the 
other a plate of biscuits! — diverted the attention of 
the company from the affair; and Mr. Gingerly 
availed himself of that opportunity to be seized with 
a fit of coughing, and to cover his face with his hand- 
kerchief. When he had recovered from this attack, 
he had the gratification of hearing the following por- 
tion of a conversation between Mr. Hobnill and Miss 
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Bustle. As it was carried on in an under tone he 
overheard no more of it than is here reported. 
**Now don't deny it, George.'' 
" Paw my life, not the slightest ideor." 
" I'm certain * * * because * * * Fitz-Eustaceville 

* * * slip of paper • * ♦ if any one else dared^ the 
consequence would* * * Captain O'Popper * * * 
style of the thing* • *so like you, you creature!" 

" If you won't believe me I cant help * * * Paw 
my honor * * * piece of impau;tinence * * * horse- 
whip * * * really not the least ideor." 

^^ Now, it'p of no use, George * * * sweetly pretty 

* * * I knew you'd deny it * * * if you were to 
swear it 1 wouldn't * * * folly to deny * * » you 
have a right, dear George, and of course * * * been 
any one else * * * insolent monster! * * * delicate 
attention." 

" * * * will think so, why, aw, * * *" 

<< Now that's quite sufficient to * * * 0,George! 

* * * elegant expedient ♦ * * fully appreciated * * » 
even had I ever given you cause to doubt; but now 

* ♦ » susceptible heart * * * so very delicate an at- 
tention * * * yes, dear George, forever!" 

Could there have been the smallest doubt upon 
aoy disinterested mind as to the filling-up of this 
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short conversation, or to the terms upon which it 
implied the whispers to stand in relation to each 
other; it must have been removed by the unequivo- 
cal twist with which Mr. Hobnill indulged his mus- 
tachios at its conclusion. But Gingerly was not 
in a condition to think rationally. How could 
he? He was in love. He complained of the op- 
pressiveness of the heat; expressed his conviction 
that the thermometer must suddenly have risen 
from seventy five to a hundred; drew his handker- 
chief from his pocket and wiped the perspiration 
from his glossy, bald head, the next minute he 
wondered what could make him feel so cold. Dam- 
per recommended him to leave the room. It was 
not the room, however, that produced these extra- 
ordinary sensations in him: it was part of the com- 
pany. But lovers, like drowning men, will catch 
at the slightest chance of salvation. *^ I will have 
proof more relative th^ this,'' mentally ejaculated 
he. He bethought him of the torn paper in Zadig, 
one-half of which, when read by itself, was a cutting 
satire, but, when joined to the other, the whole turn- 
ed out to be nothing more than an innocent love- 
poem. So may it be in this ease, thought he: there 
was something which, certainly, was not quite 
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agreeable in what I did hear; but had I heard all 
that passed it would have been a different affair. 
And, hereupon, he rubbed his hands and proposed 
to Damper that they should have a bottle of port 
together. The wine was brought; and, according 
to the amiqble fashion of boarding-houses, it played 
pendulum across the table, vibrating between him 
and his partner. And did he not invite the ladies 
on either side of him to take wine? No. And 
out of this marked neglect of them, he drew occa- 
sion for a delicate hint as to the real direction which 
his affections had taken. He filled a glass, gave it 
to a servant, and, in a hesitating, indistinct way, 
said something to her; at the same time pointing in 
the direction where Miss Bustle was placed. The 
girl crossed the room, and stood, with the salver in 
her hand between the young lady (who was intently 
occupied in paring an apple) and Mr. Hobnill. To 
Gingerly this was an awful moment. He felt that 
he was committing a declaration. His tongue clove 
to the roof of his mouth: not a syllable could he 
utter. He screwed his lips up to the circumference 
of a pin-hole, looked hearts and darts, but dared not 
for some time to raise his eyes from the table; and 
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when, at lengthy he did, they met those of Mr. 
Hobnill! 

" You are vastly pawWie. With great plea^Aaw;," 
said Mr. Hobnill, as he took the glass. <<Your 
good health, Mr. Ginjawberry. 

Ere Mr. Ginjawberry (as he was miscalled by 
his rival) had recovered from the shock occasioned 
by the failure of this delicate little attention, (to say 
nothing of seeing his wine swallowed by the man of 
all others for whom he could heartily have wished 
it had been poison,) Miss Betsy had finished her 
operation upon the apple. 

" There, George." said she as she presented it to 
Hobnill, « havenU I done it nicely for you?" 

" Whatever you do mfisi be nicely done," replied 
the favoured youth. 

" Now, George, that is so like you: you do say 
the most elegant things!" 

Gingerly swallowed the glass of wine which stood 
before him; filled again and swallowed that; filled 
again and would have done the same thing, had not 
Damper, who had observed him, proposed that they 
should walk. 

Betsy, whothad caught the word, intimated to 
her mamma that, as she had not been out all day. 
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she also should like a walk. Gingerly embold- 
ened by what he could not help considering as a 
delicate hint on the part of the young lady, and per- 
haps rendered somewhat less diffident by the wine 
he had taken, asked permission to offer the young 
lady his arm. 
" Surely/' said Mrs. Bustle. 
Gingerly was on his legs in an instant: and cast a 
look at his friend Damper, which, literally inter- 
preted, meant, <<What is your opinion of affairs 
now?'' 

"O dear! mamma,'' exclaimed Miss Betsy, "im- 
possible! only think! — The idea, you know!" 

"Nonsense! my love," replied Mrs. Bustle; 
" there can be no sort of impropriety in your walk- 
ing with Mr. Gingerly." 
"Confound her impudence!" muttered Gingerly. 
"None in the least, Betsy," said the Captain; "it 

is not as if ^" 

"Captain O'Popper," said Gingerly^ eagerly in- 
terrupting him, as if apprehensive of a disagreeable 
conclusion to the speech; "Captain O'Popper, I — . 
a — Miss Bustle and I — a — " Then turning to 
Hobnill, he said in a taking»it-for-granted tone and 
with somewhat of an air of triumph, — ^" You are 
going back to Shoreham, Sir." 
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« Paw my life/' replied Hobnill (half adtlreMing 
himself to Betsy) — « JPaw my life, I hardly — I am 
not jM»£7sitiv€ly obliged, but — ^^ 

"No, no, George," said Betsy; "there is no 
occasion for your returning to-night Gome and 
take one turn with this gentleman and me on the 
Chain-pier; and when we have brought him home 
again I shall want you to walk with me to my Aunt 
Heathfield's, at Preston." 

<<I am afraid, my love," said the considerate 
mamma, "You will be too tired to go to Preston 
this evening if you walk much now." 

" So I should, mamma," eagerly replied Miss 
Bustle; " so 1 think I had better walk by-and-by 
instead. Hadn't wCy GeOrge?" 

"Tired!" exclaimed the Captain. "It's mighty 
ridiculous for youn^ people to talk about being tired. 
What is it you are made of? Why look at Mr. Gin- 
gerly there! He does not appear to be very strong 
on the pins; yet I dare say he, even at his age, 
could contrive to walk that much." 

Again was Gingerly seized with a fit of cough- 
ing, which compelled him to conceal his face with 
his handkerchief. 

^ I hope, my dear Gingerly," said Damper to him, 
4 
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as they were taking a stroll along the Marine Pa- 
rage, « that by what you have observed ibis after- 
noon, you are cured of your folly. I speak <o you 
as a friend^ and with a friend's freedom. I observed all 
that passed, though, for want of opportunity, I made 
no remark to you upon^it. ' Tis clear the girl likes 
that vulgar puppy, that impudent attorney -ling, and 
looks on him. as an Apollo upon earth. Kely on it 
you have not a chance. You have his black bushy 
head, hugh whiskers and fierce mustachios, together 
with your own superabundant thirty-odd years 
against you. So give it up, my dear fellow; like a 
sensible man, give it up at once.'^ 

" No," replied Gingerly; " I am more determined 
upon the point than before. The affair is taking 
precisely the turn I could have wished. I did not 
expect her to surrender at the first shot — I should 
have been disgosted if she had done so. But her 
reserve! her modesty! Did you not observe her 
timid acquiescence in my invitation to a walk?" 

«« Timid acquiescence,' you call ii! Uneguivo- 
cal repugnance." i. 

"Maiden coyness, I tell you. And then, that 
natural little piece of girlish hypocrisy, resorted to 
for the purpose of concealing her rtfal findings! 
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Did you mark that? I mean her pretending to 
prefer a walk with that insignificant, impertinent 

ill-bred, vulgar ? D — n the ugly rascal! — 

Damper; if Mrs. Bustle allows fellows of that sort 
to sit down at her table, no gentleman will remain 
in her house. We'll go home at once and tell her 
80. No, no: George Gingerly is not the man to 
give in to a rival of that stamp.'* 

" Go on, if you will," said Damper; " but the 
farther you proceed the more uncomfortable will 
you find yourself." 

*' By dint of delicate attentions," said Gingerly, 
"IMl carry her against the world!" 

<' And well have your 'delicate attentions' already 
served you!" exclaimed the consoling Damper. 
** The first— ^the book — has turned to the advantage 
of the amiable Mr. George Hobnill, who, spite of 
his own resolute abnegation, is enjoying the entire 
credit of it." 

« Not he!" replied Gingerly; « a coarse minded 
fellow like that, would never be suspected of any 
thing half so elegant Though — ahem! — it is pos- 
sible I might have cut that a little too fine. But 
the second — the wine — what say you to that? Fif- 
ty guineas to « shilling, if that Hobnill) or Hobnail, 
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or whatever his vulgar name may be, had not swai- 
loleed it at the yery moment when — -— But I'll 
punish the fellow if I meet him again. Fll over- 
whelm him with ridicule^ and break Wis heart that 
way: IMl call him Hobnail l'^ 

It was half-past nine. They returned to their 
quarters at Mrs. Bustle's. In the drawing-room 
they found the Captain and Mrs. Bustle, in one cor* 
ner, playing cribb»ge; and, in another, was the quiet 
little gentleman, fast asleep, wrth' a newspaper on 
his knees. Reclining on a sofa was a youngish 
man evidently dressed at some leader of fashion 
who unquestionably knew what he himself was 
about; whilj^t the costume of the imitator, approach- 
ing, though but very little, towards caricature^ 
proved that he (the imitator) did not. ThisExqcri* 
site was engaged in picking his teeth; and (s^s n 
subsidiary employment) skimming a new nov^t 
which he had just procured from a circulating-libra-* 
ry. For the bene&t of future readers, M well as to 
exhibit hf» own fine taste and profound judgment^ 
he oecasionaHy made a pencil note in the margilw 
These notes were brief but pithy: as,** What stuflf!'* 
« Not so bad." "You dortU say soP' <* I shouldn't 
wonderl^' « TWaHWe good!" ^'MQmmanubU^ 
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bad!" The commentator (as he afterwards turned 
out to be) was one of the << Sweetly-pootty-petturn- 
Mem'' gentlemen from th^ Emporium of Fashion 
in Regent Street. But the principal group in the 
room consisted of four elderly ladies in petticoats, 
and three other old women in trowsers, who were 
squabbling at a game of penny-loo, and, in the best- 
bred Way imaginable, accusing each other of cheat- 
ing! 

Gingerly looked around him in the hope of find- 
ing Miss Betsy, but she was not present. << Then,^' 
thought he, << she is fatigued by her walk, and has 
retired*for the night. ^' 

As the clock struck ten, the Captain said to Mrs. 
Bustle, ^'This is rather too late for Betsy to be ouf 

«Not at all," replied Mrs. Bustle; << George, 
you know, is with her." 

A certain athletic Irish Officer in the Life-Guards, 
whose nerves were not easily disordered, said, when 
endeatoring to illustrate the eflfeet produced upon 
him by some sudden and terrible shock, ^ It threw me 
into such a state, (and truth compels me to confess 
ii,) thati'by Jasus! you might have knocked me 
down with a poker!" 

4» 



An in^tramanl of mqch Jess power wpuld htv^ 
serred to prostrate Mr, Gingerly, upoa hearing the 
woffda uttered by Mm. Bustle. 

Five mindtes passed 9Way-r!ten— fifteen — twen- 
ty ( — but no Betsy appeared. Gingerly now com- 
pnfeed the time by seconds, and each second appear- 
ed to him an hour. He went to the window and 
peeped: he went to the door and listened** ^i9 
baM head was steaming — he consulted the thenno- 
meter, and was astotiished to find that it indicated 
no more than 74^. At length, at eleven o^clock„ 
Miss Betsy, accompanied ky her George relumed. 

^ And how did you find your Aunt Hentbfield?'^ 
inquired Mrs. Bustle. 

^ Quite well, Mamma* And I hare promised to g(» 
to )ier on Saturday and remain till Mondayt And 
George is to come and take me th^re; and then he is. 
te eome over and pass the Sunday with us^ and then 
George is to come on Monday and bring me home 
again. And, mammal Cousin Harriet is come 
home from school, for ^od; and she is so delighted 
with George i-^now don't deny it, George, deur^ 
you know it's true — ^indeed, I toid her that if I 
were not certain I should be jefalous.'' 



^^Cooie, 6iiigjerly»" whispered J)imp^v tp himf 
<^go to be((/' Bat Giag«rly was rivets tQ t|iQ 
spot! 

<^ And, maq[)iii«!'' eontinued D)9 young lady, 
^ we went into M'Seedlipg's nursery, aqd saw such 
beautiful flowers! George insisted uppn buying 
some for me. I chose four myrtles, four jessam jn^ 
four red-roses, and four such beautiful white rose- 
trees! But they would not sell them for less than a 
guinea-and^- half; and although they are such iaveSf 
I would not allow him to giye so muoh for them*. 
# A gainea-^nd-arbalf again, indeed! That wpuld \im 
too much.'^ 

<<ToQ much!-' exclaimed the Captain; <<by the 
powers! and I think so too. He had better save 
hia money for the occasion*'' Again Damper whis* 
pored his friend ^to bedt'- 

<< Well,'' sSiid Betsy, <( I have M|cb a pasaion fgdr 
flowers, that scatter the road with them and I'm 
sure it would lead to lAj heart" 

Gingerly's countenance brightened. <<Come." 
said he to Damper, (at the same time rubbing his 
hasda,) I wili go to bed." 

He wished '^g^d night'* y^nerally. <<Gtiod 
night to you. Mister — Hob-naily^ said he to hi* 
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riral; and brought ap with a signifieaot c<Ahem!" 
But DO eflfoct waa proda^ by the perpetratioo of 
tbia heart breaking ridicule. 

<< Good night, Mr. Ginjawbread/' replied Hob- 
nill; and there was a general laugh. 

Utterly confused, bowing very low, placing his 
hand upon his heart, and attempting to look — a 
look! — ^he stammered forth, «May light slum- 
Miss Bet — I mean. Miss Ellz — ^Mias — May your 
downy pil — Oh! Miss Bets — goo — good afternoon." 
He left the room; and as he closed the door he fancied 
he heard a titter; and something about sheep's eyes.*' 
When he had reached his room, he rang for a ser- 
vant, to whom he gave particular orders to call him 
- at five o'clock! , 

Seven o'clock of the following morning found 
Gingerly at M^Seedling's nursery. The plants which 
had been selected by the charming Miss Betsy 
Bustle stood in a place apart, exactly as she left them. 
As he beheld them Gingerly's heart palpitated. 

<< What is your price for these plants?" inquired 
Gingerly. 

<< May be ye're wanting them, Sir," said M^Seed- 
ling; << if so, ye'll no find their like within ten mile 
round." 
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'^ What 18 the price of them?" repeated Gingerly. 

^ I refused thirty-five shillings for theoi yester- 
e'en, which was offered me by a young m^elitary 
gentleman and his wife, as I guess." 

**D — n the military gentleman!" impatiently ex- 
claimed Gingerly; who, although he knew how 
much it was thatM'Seedling had actually demanded 
for his plants, yet he did not choose, by correcting 
the man's memory, to expose his own knowledge 
of what had occurred on the previous evening. 
«D — n the military gentleman! What do you ask 
£[>r that lot of plants?" 

" Weel, Sir," replied the nurseryman; *« Pm just 
thiokin' I canna in conscience tak' less than twa 
fiund •" 

Gingerly's hand was instantly in his pocket 

« Ten," added the wily professor of the most in- 
nocent and most ancient calling on earth. 

Gingerly paid the man the sum he demanded^ 
though not without a pfiissing reflection in hia own 
mind on the unsettled meaning of the term < con* 
science/ 

^ Now/* said Gingerly, '< I have paid you hand- 
somely for these things, and I shtll expect in return 
that my instructions will be strictly attended to 
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conceroing the delivery of them. They must be 
left at Mrs. Bustle's boarding-house, at Brighton, 
at half-past nine precisely. Should the carrier be 
asked who sent them he must say he doesn't know. 
He must simply leave the plants and, along with 
them, this card.'' Saying which, he took a card 
from his pocket; and, having scratched through his 
own name so carefully as to allow of its being read, 
be wrote on the other side: " These, the fairest of 
the vegetable creation, to the fairest of the human 
creation." 

There! thought Gingerly, as he retraced his steps 
to Brighton; I think, my military gentleman, I 
have now done j^our business for you. The hint 
about strewing the road to her heart with flowers 
was pretty plain: and 1 have strewed it to the 
tune of two-pound*ten. * The card is ingeniously 
contrived, though sending it is a bold step, certainly; 
but it will prevent mistake. At any rate. Master 
Hobnail you shall not smuggle my trophies this time. 
^ These, the fiairest of the vegetable creation, to the 
fairest of the human creation!" That's a touch above 
an attorney's clerk, I flatter myself. A delicate at- 
tention and elegantly contrived! 

For teasons best known to himself, Gingerly, on 
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this particular occasion^ took his breakfast at the 
York. His walk had given him an appetite, which 
he inflicted, in all its vigour, upon the cold chicken, 
and ham, and eggs, and rolls, which were placed 
before him. This ended, he returned to Mrs. Bus- 
tle's; and appeared in the eating-room just as the 
general breakfast was served. The party consisted 
of the s^me persons as were assembled at dinner 
on the day before, and Hobnlli was seated next to 
Miss Betsy as upon that occasion. Gingerly was 
so fortunate as to find a chair immediately opposite 
to his idol, and next to him was his friend Damper. 

*^ DonH you take any thing, Mr. Gingerly?" said 
Mrs. Bustle to him, after he had sat some time un- 
occupied at table. 

** I I'll take half a cup of weak tea, thank 

you, madam,'' replied he, in a tender tone, and with 
a sigh. 

" But don't you eat any thing, Sir?" 

«I 1 have- no appetite," was the reply, and 

^vith the same accompaniments. 

"Then decidedly, you are in love," continued 
the lady. 

By the most fortunate concurrence of circumstan- 
ces — (fortunate for Gingerly's cau6e)-T-even winlst 
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Mrs. Bastle was uttering these words^ Jenny, one tff 
the maids, entered the room. 

<< Please, mum,'' said Jenny, ^^ hasn't nobody 
ordered no flowers to be sent here?" 

Gingerly turned pale, and his heart heat against 
his side as if it would have jumped through his 
waistcoat 

** Not that 1 am aware of," replied Mrs. Bu^e. 
And, haying looked inquiringly round the table 
without receiving any reply, she continued: << No 
Jenny; it is a mistake; they are not for here." 

Jenny went out, but presently returned. << Please 
mum, the man says he is sure on it as how they are 
for here; he says Mrs. Bustle's boarding-house, 
quite distinct; and ho had a card to leaye along with 
them, only he had the misfort'n' to lose it by the 
way, which howsomever, isn't of no consequence 
as he hasjound the house without it" 

Gingerly's heart sank in his bosom. 

** Do go, Betsy, my love, and see what all this is 
about," said Mrs. Bustle. 

Betsy obeyed. Scarcely had she left the room, 
when, with eyes sparkling with joy, she bounded * 
in again. 

« 0, George!" she exclaimed, << how very foolish 
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of you! It 18 a delicate attention, truly delicate, 
indeed! but you shouldn't have done it." 

<<Done it! done what!'' inquired George. 

^Now, how silly it is of you to pretend astonish- 
ment, George, dear; Go, Jenny, and see those flowers 
taken very carefully up into my room. — 0, mamma! 
they are such loves? — ^It is very foolish of you, 
Greorge; but, certainly, never any thing in my life 
gave me half so much pleasure!" 

« Paw my life, Betsy, I'm /jau^fectly ignorant of 
what you mean," said Hobnill. 

<<You ridiculous creature! where is the use of 
your denying it, when they are the very plants, 
every one of them which I selected last night, and 
you tried to bargain for." 

<< I samX^itivXy declaor ." 

" What's the meaning of all this?" exclaimed 
Captain O'Popper. "If you didn't send Betsy 
those plants, Mr. George, why, somebody else did; 
and as nobody else has the smallest right in the uni- 
versal world to take such a liberty, that other some- 
body, whoever he may be, is an impertinent fellow. 
There's a bit of logic for you. But I'll beat about 
till I discover who this somebody is; and then we 
5 
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shall see whether Mr. Somebody or Captain O'Pop- 
per is the best man at ten paces.'' 

" Lord, Sir!" said Betsy, " it is George. — Now 
— *now, hold your tongue, Greorge, and don't deny 
it, unless you'd make me very angry. I knew them 
every one again the instant I saw them. Besides," 
added she, (at the same time bestowing upon him 
a tender look, and gently placing the tips of her de- 
licate fingers on his arm,) — *^ besides, dear George, 
it is so completely your style of thing?" 

George, finding denial to be in vain, relinquished 
the contest. He looked at his watch, rose from 
table, and announced the necessity of bis return to 
^horeham. 

That's something, and be hanged to him I thought 
Gingerly. 

<^ And must you go back this morning, George?" 

inquired Betsy. « Weil, if you must- But just 

stop a moment." She ran out of the room, and 
after the lapse of a few minutes returned with a 
handful of flowers. " Here, George," she said (as 
she placed one of them in his button-hole, and put 
the others, carefully made up in a sheet of writing- 
paper, into his hand) << take these. I plucked some 
of the most beautiful of them for you, for no one 
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has a better right to them than you. Good bye, 
George! — And, George, be sure you come back to 
dinner to-day, for I shall want you to walk with 
me to Aunt Heathfield's again this evening." 

The feelings of poor Gingerly, during this scene, 
may be (to use a phrase the originality of which is 
not insisted upon) may be more easily conceived 
than described. The rival having fairly taken his 
departure, Gingerly rose from his seat, walked to 
the window, back again to the table, resumed his 
seat, rose, walked towards the fire-place, once more 
to the window, then to the door, and^ — out he rushed. 

<< Is your friend ill?" said Mrs. Bustle to Damper. 

« I fear so," replied Damper; " I'll follow him." 
But Damper knew very well the cause of his 
friend's disorder. 

Damper sought Gingerly all over the house, but 
he was nowhere to be found. He then went out-^ 
paced the Marine Parade — traversed the Steyne — 
East Cliff — West Cliff — up one street — down an- 
other — looked into all the libraries — but to no pur- 
pose. He neither saw, nor could he hear any thing 
of, Gingerly. He became alarmed. He went to 
the Chain Pier, and walked, hurrriedly, to the end 
of it. But there was no Gingerly ! << Can he be 
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SO rash!*' exclaimed Damper. One of the men be- 
longing to the Pier was sitting smoking a pipe on 
the signal gun. Damper approached him. With 
some hesitation Damper said, « Pray — pray, my 
good friend — have you seen an elderly gentleman 
throw himself into the sea within these two hours?" 

The man deliberately took his pipe from his 
mouth, did what smokers are in the habit of doing 
.^upon such an occasion, and after leisurely scratching 
his head, said — 

"An elderly gentleman, Sir? — Let me seel-T-an 
elderly gentleman. Why — a — no, Sir, I can't say 
as I have. But if I should see e'er a one in the 
course of the a'ternoon, where shall I have the plea- 
sure of letting you know.^' 

Damper retraced his steps, and soon, to his great 
joy, met Gingerly. The latter allowed him no 
time to speak, but thus at once accosted him: — 

« It is awful? truly awful! Would you believe it! 
That rascally attorney's clerk, who walked off with 
those flowers — with the credit of the little act of 
gallantry, too — they were my flowers — it was I 
who sent them." 

" I would have sworn it," replied Damper. " To 
repeat Miss Betsy's words, it was * so completely 
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your style of thing.' But let me congratulate you 
on finding you alive: I began to fear you had com- 
mitted some desperate act." 

"Why, no, 1 have not yet done so. An ingeni- 
ous expedient has occurred to me; — I'll try it — ^I 
don't think it can fail, for the dear girl has a great 
deal of feeling." 

"True." replied Damper; "but not one particle 
for you. Be wise, book a place in the four o'clock 
coach, and return to town. All your ingenious ex- 
pedients, all your delicate attentions, have turned 
to the advantage of the interesting Hobnill; and 
take my word for it that— ^ — " 

" I won't listen to any thing you can say," cried 
Gingerly, interrupting him. "This cannot fail—* 
at least if you will second me in it" 

For some time Damper refused to have any thing 
more to do with the affair; but, upon Gingerly's 
promise, that, should his next delicate attention be 
no more successful than the others, he would aban- 
don the pursuit of the fair Betsy, and return to his 
quiet chambers in Lyon's Inn, Damper undertook 
to assist htm. Thus pledged, he listened patiently 
to Gingerly's instructions; the result of which is 
now to be shown. 

5* 
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<< You seem agitated, Mr. Damper/' said Betsy, 
who was sitting alone in the drawing-room when 
he entered. 

" Why, the fact is, Miss Bustle — I — 1 ^tm afraid 
to acquaint you with it, but soon or later you must 
« know it;'' replied Damper, who was almost ashamed 
of the ridiculous commission he had undertaken. 

<< Good Heavens! what has happened?" exclaim- 
ed she. 

<< Why — this morning, a gentleman a certain 
gentleman, went into Tuppen's Library. Scarcely 
had he entered, when he heard another gentleman 
mention your name in a way not altogether respect- 
ful. This, the gentleman, — that is to say, the eer-- 
tain gentleman could not endure. He struck the 
other; a challenge ensued; within an hour after- 
wards they met on the Downs; exchanged shots; 
and the gentleman your champion, was wounded." 

« Wounded! who was it?" inquired Miss Bustle. 

Now comes the trial, thought Damper. — <<It is 
one," said he, << who takes the deepest interest in 
every thing that concerns you. In short — for the 
circumstances of the case compel me to speak out 
— he entertains for you the most unbounded affec- 
tion; and, as you already possess his heart, he has 
authorized me to " 
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Betsy Bustle fainted! Damper rang the bell 
violently. In a moment there was Mrs. Bustle, 
sal volatile. Captain O'Popper, hartshorne, George 
Hobnill^ burnt brown paper, and all the lodgers. 
In the midst of the confusion Gingerly (with a lac* 
kadaisical air, and his left arm in a sling) entered 
the room, and stood, unperceived, hehind the crowd 
which was pressing about the fair fainter. Not a 
little delighted was he at the effect produced by 
this, his last and most ingenious, expedient. 

"Betsy, my child, what is the matter?" cried 
Mrs. Bustle. 

" Betsy, my deor, what is the matter?'^ echoed 
George. 

Either these sounds, or the burnt browa paper, 
or the hartshorne, or ikiejal volatiUy or perhaps, 
the suffocating pressure of the persons about her— 
a circumstance inevitable on occasions of this nature 
— revived her.. She opened her eyes; and the first 
object she beheld was George, kneeling at her side, 
and officiating as administerer of the burnt brown pa- 
per aforesaid. She burst into a flood of tears. As soon 
as she was sufficiently recovered to speak* she threw 
herself into his arms, and exclaimed: << Oh! George! 
how could you be so foolish as to expose your dear, 
your precious life^ on my account? Had any thing 
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fatal happened to you I shbuld have gone distracted ! 
But whereabouts are you wounded!'' 

"Wounded!'* exclaimed George, in utter amaze* 
ment; ** wounded! What an ideor/ Paw my ho- 
nour I — — '' 

« Now don't deceive me, George; let me know 
the worst. But your endeavouring to conceal it 
from me is so like you! It is so very delicate. 
Oh! mamma! after this, can you refuse t o V^ 

<<I understand you, my dear child: you have my 
consent; and, with the consent of George's parents, 
the banns shall be published on Sunday." 

*< George," said the Captain, " I didn't think you 
had so much in you. But you are a brave fellow: 
sd, as to the consent, by the powers! I say ditto to 
that. And Mrs. Bustle," said he in a whisper to 
the lady; "as we are both in a consenting mood 
let us consent to marry one another at the same 
time." 

"Oh! Captain!" was the lady's laconic, but ex- 
pressive, reply. 

Gingerly, pale and trembling from head to foot, 

with rage and cTisappointment, was about to rush 

forward and explain; but he was restrained by an 

admonitory gesture from his friend* 

, <( My dear Gingferly," said Damper, taking kim 
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aside; '^ remember your promise: the four o'clock 
coach and Lyon's Inn. Keep your own counsel: 
80 shall you appear ridiculous in the eyes of no;^e 
but of an old and trusty friend. Your ingenious 
contrivances, from first to last, have all turned to 
the advantage of your rival; nor have you the cre- 
dit of being even suspected of the smallest of them. 
If you are resolved to marry, say * fFtll youV to 
the first woman you may happen to meet; for, rely 
on it, at your time of life, you are not likely to 
entrap a female heart by delicate attentions/' 
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'* Remember six to-day," said Tom Heartail^ 
whom I met coming out of the club as I was enter- 
ing it. 

<^ It has been booked these ten days)/' replied I. 

" But do be punctual, there's a good fellow," cdn* 
tinued Heartall, " for 1 have invited a stranger to 
join us." 

"I will," said I: " but you press for punctuality 
as if it were the necessary consequence of your hav- 
ing invited a stranger to dine with you." 

^^ And so it is, in this instance," replied he. 
1< Yesterday I dined at Worlhington's, (who, you 
know, is to be one of my party,) and there I met 
him. . He has some business which will detain bim 
in town for a few days; and, as he has taken up his 
quarters with Worthington, I was compelled, in de- 
cency, to ask him to accompany his host. He seems 
to me to be a queer fish : and Worthington, who is 
always anxious to promote every one's comfort, hint- 
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ed to me, in his kind-hearted way, that punctuality 
would oblige him; for that his friend was ais savage 
as a bear if made to wait for his meals a minute be* 
yond the appointed feeding-time," 

^< A pleasant acquaintance you have made there. 
What is his name?" 

« Dribble." 

<< Dribble I Surely i have heard that name be- 
fore. Is he an Essex man?" 

" Why," replied Heartall, " he is not exactly 
what, when speaking of the native gentry of the 
county, we should call an Essex man, though, cer- 
tainly he has a place in Essex." 

« IMl lay my life it is the same: Dribble— 
'Squire Dribble, of Dribble Hall, near Poppleton- 
Cnd, on the road to Liltle-Pedlington?" 

*<The very same," replied Heartall: "his house 
is the show-place of the neighbourhood." 

<< I remember; it was either th^ landlady at 
Squash mire-gate, or soipe one else, who told me that 
all the world weqt to see Dribble Hall, which was 
full of curiosities, but that the 'Squire himself was 
the greatest curiosity in it. I rejoice at this oppor- 
tunity of meeting him," continued 1, " for 1 missecj 
one when I chanced to be in his neighbourhood." 
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This conversation occurred in the early part of 
the month of July last, shortly after my return front 
Little-Pedlington. 

Ephraim Dribble is the son of Bamaby Dribble, 
who^ in his blessed lifetime, was a small grocer in 
Crooked-lane, Fish-street-hill. To many persons 
it may be interesting to know that Crooked-lane was 
so called, because, till within these four or five years, 
it was, incontestably, the crookedest lane in all Lon- 
don. But, by the magic of modern improvement^ 
it has been deprived of this its supreme distinction; 
and all that now remains of Crooked-lane (though 
it still retains its name) is as straight as an arrow. 
Ephraim, as a boy at school, was an industrious plod- 
ding boy, with a natural disposition to << turn an ho- 
nest penny" — his own interpretation of the phrase 
being somewhat an enlarged on6, as it included with- 
it} its range the getting the best at a bargain with 
school-fellow, by any means short of absolute fraud. 
The penny per diem, which was Ephraim's allow- 
ance of pocket-money, he would lay out at his fa- 
ther's shop in figs or raisins, which were sold to him . 
at prime cost. Of these, he used to set aside a smalt 
portion for his own eating, (for, from that hour of 
his life to the present, his love of money has never 
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completely overpowered his love of self-gratifica- 
tion:) the remainder he would dole out, in farthing's 
worths, to his school mates— reducing the quantity 
for the money in proportion as their gluttony over- 
came their prudence, in exactly the same way as tra- 
des upon a more ext'ensive scale regulate the price of 
a commodity according to the quantity in the market 
and the demand for it Thus he was usually a gain- 
er of two or three farthings by the day's traosac- 
tioDS. In addition to this, which might be considered 
as little Master Ephraim's regular traffic, he would 
sometimes, if his customers happened to be short of 
money, generously sell bis farthing's-worth on ered- 
it; or he would even )ond a boy a farthing in hard 
cash, on promise of being paid a half-penny for it 
at the week's end; and this he would do upon no 
better a securit}^, than the deposit of a top, a ball, a 
book, a penknife, or any other trifle, provided it were 
of sufficient value to protect him against any possi- 
ble loss. His mother was wont to say that Ephraim 
was a <^ deep one," who knew how many beans made 
two; whilst his no less admiring father was satisfied 
that their boy was a ^< 'cute one," who would make 
his way in the world. 

At the age of fourteen Ephraim was taken home 
6 
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to serve in his father's shop* Here he had many 
opportunities of exhibiting his << depth'' and exerci- 
sing his << 'cuteness:" it was astonishing wjth what 
dexterity and delight he would shuffle a few lumps 
of the twelve-penny into a customer's bag of the 
-fourteen-penny sugar; and marvellous was the accu- 
racy with which he would adjust the scales when 
weighing out a pound of tea, withdrawing six grains^ 
or two, or one, if it inclined the balance against 
himself! At two-and twenty he had the misfortune 
to lose both his parents. This calamity was rendered 
endurable by its leaving him the sole inheritor, not 
only of all the figs and treacle in the shop, but also 
of about fourteen hundred pounds in money. Thus 
enriched, Ephraim Dribble sought, -and found, occa- 
sions for the indulgence of the natural benevolence 
of his heart. Was there a brother tradesman driven 
to the verge of bankruptcy by the want of an hun- 
dred pounds or so, Ephraim was forward to assist 
bun with the sum — merely taking in return for it 
sundry chests of tea, or bags of cofiee, at a fourth of 
the market price. Thus was the ruin of a worthy 
man delayed for a few months, whilst the kind- 
hearted Ephraim exulted in (he exercjse of that vir- 
tue which w*as not its ovfn and sole reward. To a 
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man who, like hiniylays himself out for opportuni- 
ties of performing generous actionsysuch opportuni- 
ties are of frequent occurrence; so that at the end of 
ten years, Dribble found that, by sheer dint of as- 
sisting the distressed, his hundreds had distended 
into thousands. Resolved now to exercise this spe- 
cies of knight-errantry upon a larger scale, he sold 
the shop in Crooked-lane, opened a counting-house 
in Fenchurch-street, called himself Dribble and Co., 
and became a West-India merchant-r-that is to say, 
he would buy for ready money, from any house 
which happened to be in a rickety condition, a whole 
consignment of sugar, coffee, pepper, or any other 
colonial produce, at a third or a fourth of its prime 
cost, and sell it, amongst the smaller traders below 
its actual value, yet still at a considerable profit to 
himself. For several years he continued this suc- 
cessful mode of assisting his fellow creatures, till 
about four years ago; when, having realized as much 
capital as, invested in the funds, would produce him 
a clear five thousand a-year, he resolved to retire 
from business and become a gentleman: — the latter 
portion of the resolution being much the more diffi- 
cult to accomplish of the two. 
Just at this time it happened that Tubbs, the emi- 
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It was on the twentieth of December that I re* 
turned to l^ondon from a continental tour which 
bad occupied nearly four months. My first visit 
was to Tom Heartall. After some talk upon various 
subjects, Tom (with more of diffidence and hesitation 
than, as I thought, the inquiry warranted) said, 
<« Do you consider yourself as engaged to dine with 
ufl on Christmas day?'' 

^^By implication I do," replied 1; *f for, for thc^ 
Iftst nine years, we have passed that day together. 
But for that circumstance I should have remained 
to enjoy the humours of that convivial season in 
Paris.'' 

Heartall burst into a hearty laugh; a sure sign 
that he was aware of some small calamity in store 
for me. 

<< Ha! ha! ha! So you have taken all this trou- 
ble for the express purpose of dining with us on 
Christmas day? Ha! ha! ha! My wife is at her 
mother's, in the New Forest, and will not be in town 
for a fortnight. Ha! ha! ha! All the children are with 
her. Ha! ha! ha! You have come to England pur- 
posely to keep up the charter — Ha! ha! ha! — ^and I 

a* 
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have accepted an invitation for myself to Dribble 
Hall; so far as we are coneerned^ yoxx are floored, 
my boy. Ha! ha! ha! — ^But/' continued Heartall, 
(htighing louder and longer than before,) << I hare 
'990t^^ news than that for you; Dribble has made a 
I^dint of your spending Christmas at the Hall; I kno\v 
3nDu don't like him; bat I, considering you as my 
property for that occasion, have disposed of you. 
In short, I have accepted the invitation on your be^ 

*' Then, as you are not my accredited minister 
pfis la cour de Dribble Hall, (as the diplcmiatie 
phrase is,) but have acted wholly on your own re* 
sponsibility, I repudiate your adhesion on my be« 
half, and leave you^as the diplomatic phrase is no^ 
but as it very frequently might emphatically be)-^ 
1 leave you to get out of the scrape, as well as you 
can. Seriously,^' continued I, <' I don't like your 
'Squire Dribble. He is a persdo eminently diaa* 
greeableasa society man;. I know nothing of his 
dharacter otherwise, but that is enough." 

<< He is not a positive Ghesterfiekl," said Hearts 
all. 

<< A pel'sod de&H tot in the observance of the^Hiu 
merely of politeness may be pardoned in consider- 
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atioQ of the sterling qualttieB of his heart; iMit Drih<* 
Ue IB wanting, io an offenaiTe extent, in that rent 
politeness which, independent of manner^ia the spon- . 
taneotis ofispring of huttianity and innate benevo^ 
lence. He ib an uncompi^mtsing egotist, in the 
Freneh sense of the word; he never defers, nor does 
he ^en afieet the eivil aeffiblanee of deferring, to 
the ease, eomfort or convenience, the pleasure or the 
wish of another^ his own is always paramount in 
bis consideration/' 

'^I peroetve what you are thinking of,'' said 
Heartall, laughingly; << the wing of the ohicl^n, 
when you met the 'Squire here, at dinner, last sum- 
mer." 

<< That instanee was only one amongst a score, but 
as good an illustration of his character as a thousand* 
I remember Mrs» Heartall asked Mrs. ' ■ ' what 
port of the chicken she should send ben Your 
'Squire interrupted the lady's reply by saying,. 
< Give me the liver-wing^ if yon plearse. Ma'am; it 
is the only part of tbd bird / care for.' Then, he 
kept one pdrtieular decanter before him, (passing 
tfaee^ers round,) beoattse,-Jiit:he said^ tfaat wine was^ 
the most to hi9 taste of any he had yet drunk, andi 
haMog'seleeted, f6r his4)wlieatiiig> the. finest frxn^ 
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from three or four dishes, he amiably asked the lady 
on his left what she would like. In the evening, 
when several of the party requested your wife to 
siogy < Ftvt tu/ he interrupted her as she faNegan, 
by : saying he had rather she would sing something 
English, as he didn't much fancy Italian music. He 
prevented three others making a rubber at whist, 
where he was wanted as a fourth, because he just 
then preferred a round gan>e; and, afterwards, (hay- 
ing lost a few shillings,) he turned sulky because 
the three others did not then choose to humour him 
by sitting down to whist/' 

<< To say the truth,'' said Heartall, << I, myself, 
have no great affection for the fellow; and it is chief- 
ly to please Worthington, who sees every-thing 
and every body couleur de rase, that I have accept* 
ed this invitation. Now, do you also accept it to^ 
please me. In his own house, and towards his 
guests, Dribble musthehsiye himself decently." 
<< Have you yet paid a visit at the Hall?" 
<< Not yet," replied Heartall. <« Worthington has 
brought him to dine with me some half-dozen times 
since you met here in the 'summer, and at his de* 
parture the ' Squire has always been so civil as to 
say that if / happened to be going his way he should 
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be happy to see me; but this is the first speeial in- 
vitation he has honoured me with. He asks you^ 
I take it, as a set*off against the dinnev you gave 
him just before you left town; so, as he carries his 
old business-habits into all his arrangements, you 
have only neyer to invite him again, (a negative 
proceeding very easily taken should he not improve 
upon farther acquaintance,) and be assured of it you 
will escape a second invitation from him. By the 
bye, he has written to you. Here is his letter." 

The Squire's letter ran thus: 

" DHbble-Hally near Poppleton^Endy 
2d Dec. L835. 
*< Dear Sih ; 

" Per letters dated 30th ult and forwarded per 
post, I had the satisfaction of inviting our friends. 
Messieurs Worthingtion and Heartall, to pass the 
Xmas next ensuing at my house, as above. In mine 
addressed to Mr. H. was conveyed a request that 
you would accompany them. Both letters duly de- 
livered to theni yesterday the 1st inst. as acknow- 
ledged by theirs to me dated same day, and duly 
received, j9er return of post, this morning, date as 
above. Sorry to find, aa/yer advice from Mr. H., that 
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up to the date of his you had not returned to En- 
gland; but am glad to be favoured with his under- 
taking on 3wur behalf that you will accept my invi- 
tation to spend the Xmas with us, i. e. from the 
24th, to the morning of the 26 thy inclusive /xn case 
you should return ondr before the20th inst. Should 
I not be advised of your return /?er arrival of post 
on the 2 1st ikst. at 10 A. M. (there or thereabouts) 
must invite somebody else to fill up the vacancy; as, 
upon these occasions, 8 is the number 1 always 
like to have at my table (neither more nor less), 
and, at present, standing thus, viz. 
1 .Myself. 

2. Mrs. E. who joins in hopes of your return in 
time to make one. 

3. Mr. John Flanks, ^ brother and sister of 

4. Miss Susan Flanks, J above. 

5. Mr. Ebenezer Dribble, first cousin to under- 
signed. 

6. Thomas Brisbane Heartall, Esquire. \ 

7. Francis Worthington, Esquire. > Visiters. 

8. Yourself, (or as the case may be) 5 

Total 8. 
« Please observe that unless I am advised of your 
return /?wnc/t/a//y by the time above specified ^say 
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21si inst.) I shall invite Dr. Cawdle of Poppleton, 
in your room. Please observe^ also, that if you do 
favour me with your Company, I shall expect you to 
remain ^om the 24th (arriving at on before 4, as 
I dine at that hour precisely, liking a long evening 
in the Country,) till the morning of the d6th, hav- 
ing made my' arrangements to that effect Say the 
26M, because the London Coach, (15 shillings in 
and 10 out, coachman and guard optional,) which 
only runs on alternate days, will pass the end of my 
lane at about 11 in the forenoon of that day, allow- 
ing. plenty of time for breakfast, before you start; 
otherwise, should you unluckily miss that convey- 
ance, you could not get away from the Hall till the 
28th, which would interfere with other arrange- 
ments of, 

Dear Sir, (for self and Mrs. D.) 

Your most obedient servant, 

Ephraim Dribble. 
** P. S. Being three together, perhaps you may 
think it more agreeable to come down/7er chaise, in 
which case please order the people at the last stage 
to send horses to take you away on the 26th inst. 
(say at or about 11,) as I have no one I could con- 
veniently send to order horses for you, the distance 
being 14 miles* E. D. 
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« 2nd P. S. I re-open this to say that by 11 1 mean 
1,1 ^. M. being rnost particularly engckged to dine 
otU on that day. E. D. 
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<< Business-like habits, indeed!" exelaimed I. 
"Why plague on the fellow, he has drawn up a 
letter of invitation as gttard^dly and cautiously as 
if it were a deed of assignment of h^lf his property; 
and made out a list of his party exactly as he would 
have done one- of his own Crooked-lane bills of par- 
cels. An agreeable person to pass a Christmas with ! 
The mind which could concoct such an epistle as this 
never was, nor ever can be, actuated by one gener- 
ous or social impulse. His hospitality (if, indeed, 
this extraordinary invitation to his house deserve 
the name) is so regulated as to suit his own pleasure 
and convenience in every point. The fact is, he 
is living in a lone house, in a dull district; he wants 
society to enliven his own Christmas; so he writes 
up to town for it, just as he would for a ba^et of 
fish for his Christmas dinner, because he cannot get 
it in the country, and imagines that he is to be sup- 
plied as readily with the one as with the other — 
4nd thanked, perhaps, for his custom, into the bar- 
gain. It is said that the boy is father to the man. 
That is certainly true in the present instance: for 
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'Squire Dribble of Dribble Hall, 1$ unqueslionably 
tRe son of little Ephraip Dribble, ^the petty, ped- 
dling school-boy who used to traffic in small grocery. 
Pll none of him." 

*^My dear felloiv/' said Heartall, ajflfecting a 
grave countenance, << Pm truly sorry for you, but it 
is too late to get out of it." 

<<Not for me," joyfully exclaimed I. << To-day 
is the twentieth; I have merely to suppress the fact 
of my return, delay my reply to this letter, and, 
according to the strict terms of it, the fortunate 
Doctor Cawdle will succeed to the chair vacant by 
the lapse of me, the original nominee." 

« Too late, I tell you. Early this morning 1 
heard of your return, and instantly wrote to inform 
Dribble of it. In fact— ha! ha! ha!— I added that 
you will have great pleasure in availing yourself of 
his invitation," 

"Why, then, joking apart, 1 must say that " 

" Now don't look so grave about the matter," said 
Heartall, " but bear your share of the misfortunes 
as I bear mine — with patience and resignation. I 
go to please Worthington, who likes this cub for the 
same charitable reason, I very believe, that good- 
natured Mrs. Toddy likes her ugly, barking, snarling 
7 
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kingdom — or on the respective drivers thereof: 
they are always awfully exact to their time: the 
assertion applies only to the traveller. Do you 
doubt it? Take your stand at the White-Horse- 
Cellar in Piccadilly. The clock strikes four. Si- 
multaneously with the last beat of the hour, the 
Bath "Regulator/' for instance — (and this one in- 
stance will serve as well as the hundred which are 
of daily occurrence) — the Bath ^ Regulator," which 
has waited there its appointed time, dashes off. 
Within the next minute, a hackney-coach drives 
furiously up at the rate of three miles an hour, the 
-horses puffing, blowing, stumbling and steaming, 
and the coachman, poor fellow! nearly exhausted 
by the labour of flogging them. Out steps a stoutish 
gentleman buttoned up iii a gi^at coat, with a scarlet 
worsted netting tied round his neck, and a cloak 
hanging across his arm — for though the month be 
July, and the weather fine, a prudent English tra- 
veller will, nevertheless be on the look out for 
squalls. Not finding the coach there, as he had 
expected to do, he congratulates himself on his 
having arrived in excellent time. In reply to hifl 
inquiry how long it will be before the Bath " Regu* 
later" comes up, he is told that it has been gone 
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hcarly a minute; but that if he win run as fast as 
he can, and the coach should encounter an^r acci- 
dental stoppage on its way, there is some chance of 
his overtaking it at Kensington. As there is no 
time to be lost, the hack is, of course, out of the 
question; so off he runs. But (you will say) there 
were three other passengers in the coach when it 
arrived at Piccadilly, and thence infer that they had 
been punctual. No; they had not. One had book- 
ed his place at the Saracen's Head, Aldgate, and 
would have lost it altogether if (thanks to the stop- 
pageif which sometimes occur even in the city) he 
had not been able to come up with it on Ludgate- 
Hill, whilst the other two, whose appointed starting 
place was the Bolt-in-Tun in Fleet-street, had been 
in the desperate predicament of being nearly five 
minutes behind time, and were only saved by the 
providential event of the Bath " Regulator" being 
hemmed in by two coal- waggons, the Fulham er- 
rand-cart, the Lord Mayor's coach and a brewer's 
dray just tinder Temple-bar, where they found it. 

If, at a start on a journey to be made in a public 
conveyance, which, we are aware, possesses, in com- 
mon with time and tide, the accommodating attri- 
bute of waiting for no one, punctuality be all but 
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was no more than twenty mioalea behind the tino 
which he himself had appointed to call for Heartall: 
the fortunate consequence of this dehy was, thai he 
found Heartall so oearlj ready to accompany him, 
that he was kept shivering id his carriage at Heartall's 
door for hardly more than a quarter of an hour. As 
for myself, by the time they were with me I had just 
fimshed my breakfast and the reading of my news* 
paper, (by lamp-light,} so that I had nothing ia the 
world to do but dress; and this ceremony I accom- 
plished with so mush expedition that as the clock 
strock deven, which, after all, was only sixty mi- 
nutes past ten (the hour appmnted] we were &irly 
onoorjonmey. 

<< I wish," exclaimed Worthington, << we had not 
lost this hour! We shall not get down to the Hall 
much before four. However, we will tip the post- 
boys well, and endeavour to make up for lost time.'' 

Our road lay eastward. << O for a curse to kill!'' 
exclaims some merciless tragedy-hero. Were there 
a curse of power to shatter into fragments and 
disperse a villanous compound of bricks and mortar, 
there were not at this moment exbting an atom of 
that Vile, worthless, wicked and most unwarrantable 
Wych-street You arrive at a city feast just too 
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late for the turtle: jou had encountered a stoppage 
in Wych-street — How was it, when you intended 
to set off by the Rotterdam steamer the other day, 
you did not reach the Tower-wharf till twenty mi- 
nutes after its departure? — Your coach hdd been 
blocked up in Wych-street — Hearing reports un- 
favourable to your banker's solidity, you jump into 
your cab and drive down to Lombard«street for the 
purpose of drawing out your balance. On your 
arrival, you are told that these worthy people had 
stopped payment about half an hour before! Your 
curses are showered upon Wych-street, wherein you 
had been jammed for nearly twice as long. Every 
hour in the day it is the object of the heart4ioni 
execrations of the numberless unfortunates who are 
caught in it. But, alas! it is proof against every ^ 
mode and form of anathema. Yet, owing to some 
strange in&tuation, coachmen (public and private,) 
cabmen, post-boys, drivers of all denominations, 
every mother's son of them toiU lead you into that 
abopiiiiabte and fatal ravine. So did it chance with 
us. We had proceeded lialf-way down it when we 
were met by a moving mountain in the shape of a 
broad ni^eeled wagon drawn by eight horses; To 
pass each other was impoesiUe; so nothing remained 
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but for one of us to back *out of the street • The 

wagon could not, so we must. But for a long time 

neither could we. Behind us was a cart laden with 

iron bars, behind that were three hackney-coaches 

and behind those, carts, cabs, and hand-trucks, all 

jumbled together in inextricable confusion. In 

what manner we escaped from it I know not; but, 

in order to avoid a recurrence of the calamity, we 

ordered the post-boy to turn off into Hoi born. 

«< What we lose in distance' we shall save in time,'' 

said Heartall. — ^<<lt will be full four when we get 

down to the Hall,'' sighed Worthington. 

As we advanced into the city the fog became 

more and more dense; so notwithstanding that all 

the shops were brilliantly illuminated, our progress 

was not rapid. It was somewhat retarded also by' 

another circumstance. It happened to be cattle day ' 

— so called as being one of those agreeable days on 

which thousands of sheep and bullocks are driyen 

from Sniithfield along the most crowded streets of 

the metropolis. London is the only city in Europe 

which can show so pretty a sight Elsewhere, the 

animals suffer their melancholy doom in the suburbs, 

or at a distance from the town; and their remains 

, are afterwards brought into it in carts, or trucks, or 
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on men's shoulders, or by some other such clumsjr 
contrivance; but in London they are made to carry 
their own briskets, ribs, rounds, and steaks, their 
necks, shoulders, legs, saddles, and haunches, direct 
ly to that part of the capital where it is intended 
they should be consumed. Now it is clear that by 
such means much human labour, as well as consider- 
able expenditure for artificial carriage — in contra* 
distinction to the natural mode of self-carriage here 
adopted — is spared: and these inestimable advanta* 
ges are gained at no greater cost than of spreading 
confusion and dismay over half the town; of an old 
woman or two frightened into fits; and a few use- 
less children smashed; and occasionally a man 
gored and tossed by an over-driven ox-^this last, 
however, tending greatly to the amusement of the 
spectators. 

Coupled with the state of the atmosphere, this 
being, as I have said, cattleniay, our progress was 
but slow. Scarcely were we olear of one drove of 
bullooks when we found ourselves in the midst of 
another. Then the howling and barking of the 
dogs, the yells and shouts of the drovers, the roaring 
of the cattle, and tiieir pretty innocent gambols I 
frisking and leaping about us^ and pccasionally 
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thrusting their horns in at the carriage-windows — 
for as a precautionary measure (though not one ^ 
lending to our personal comfort) we had been 
obliged to put down the glasses in order to save 
them from destruction. "Well; at twelve o'clock 
we reached the Rojal Exchange^ at which time 
(according to tlie arrangements made by Worthing- 
ton) we ought to hare been fourteen miles farther on 
our road. This extorted another sigh from Wor- 
thington. «<Ah! our getting down to the Hall by 
four o'clock is almost hopeless/' exclaimed he. 

As we cleared the city the fog gradually dis- 
persed; and soon the sun shone out brilliantly. We 
now dashed on at a rapid rate — changed horses— 
OQ again — till, at about three o'clock, we arrived 
at Quig's Corner, the last stage on the road to Drib- 
ble Hall. But we had still fourteen miles to travel, 
the last five of which, besides, were along a narrow- 
lane, not Macadamized. However, by dint of brib- 
ing and flogging, we might hope to be at our jour- 
ney's end not very much behind the appointed time. 
Worthington's benevolent countenance brightened 
at the prospect. " For," said he, « 1 don't like to 
put any one out of his way, least of all the 'Squire; 
for it is a thing he can't bear, poor fellow!" As 
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we had not taken any refreshment since breakfast, 
we regaled ourselves, whilst the horses were put- 
ting-to, with some satisfactory, but clumsy-looking 
sandwiches, and a glass of excellent home-brewed 
ale. And, then, foVward again. 

The post-boy, to do him justice, seemed resolved 
to earn his promised reward, of an additional half- 
crown, honestly; for though the road was not of 
the best he carried us over the first nine miles in 
fifty-five minutes. It was four o'clock as we turned 
into the narrow lane leading to the Hall, between 
which and ourselves lay, what the post-boy de- 
nounced as << five bitter bad miles." It was dark, 
too, and rather foggy, and the cold was intense. 
By this last circumstance^ however, we were not 
much afiected, the carriage being close and comfort- 
able, and we well wrapped up in our cloaks. 

"Worthington," said I, (recollecting the 'Squire's 
«I dine at that hour precisely ^^^) " I fear we shall 
make your friend wait a little for his dinner to- 
day." 

" Wait!" exclaimed Worthington. He aighed, 
but made no further reply. 

We had proceeded slowly and with some diffi- 
culty along the first mile of the lane, when the fog. 
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which bad been gradually iDcreasiag, enveloped us 
like fifty thousand Witney blankets. Suddenly the 
carriage made a dead halt Worthiagton, in his 
eagerness to learn the cause of it, in letting down 
one of the front glasses shivered it to pieces. The 
post-boy announced to us the pleasing iact that it was 
impossible for him to proceed a step farther, for 
that he could not see his horses' ears. What was 
to be done? Having contemplated merely a daylight 
journey the carriage-lamps had not been prepared. 

Then are we to pass our Christmas«-eve in this 
pleasant place?'' inquired Heartall. << I don't see 
how we are to get out of it, Sir," replied the post-boy. 
^ I can't go on, and it's too narrow to turn handily^ 
for there's a ditch six feet deep which ought to be 
somewhere about here, though I can't say to a 
nicety, where." 

This reply iiendered Heartall's question less ex* 
Iravagant than it had at first appeared. 

«^ Then there is nothing for us to do," said I, 
M but wait patiently for a few minutes; in that time 
the fog may clear a^ay." 

^ What, ^r!" exclaimed the post-boy; << this fog 
clear away! Lord bles^ you, Sir, there's no chance 
of that; I know this fog of old: when he comes on 
8 
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in the sly, sneaking, slow way as he has done thFs 
afternoon, he doesn^t clear away in a hurry/' 

" Then seriously/' said Worthingtoo, " what is 
to be doneP* 

"Why, Sir, if we could get a light, we might 
contrive to- " 

He was interrupted by a " Halloo, there!" which 
came struggling through the dense fog with a moist 
kind of sound. 

Heartall, who will sometimes perpetrate a pan 
under the most untoward circumstances, joyfully 
exclaimed, "I have some trust in that hail for 
helping us through this fog." 

The sound proceeded from an invisible cottage 
which happened to be within ten feet of us. We 
replied to the salutation and made known our un^ 
fortunate condition. Presently a lantern wai^ seen 
at the carriage door, and behind the lantern was 
the hazy, ill-defined, phantasmagoric figure of a man. 
We told him whither we were going, and offered 
biih a good reward. This he peremptorily refu- 
sed, as,, his wife being very ill, not all the money 
in 'Squire. Dribble's pocket (he said) should induce 
•bi«a to leave his home. As io the lantern, that 
was heartily at our :service. We ga^e bim a erowii 
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for the loan of it; and parted mutually satisfied with 
the bargain — ^we, in our helpless condition, thinking 
'that we had by much the best of it. 

But here a new difficulty arose. The post-boy 
declared that the light would be of no manner of 
use to him unless it were carried at his horses' 
heads. We desired him to dismount, lead his 
horses, and carry it. This, he said, was impossible: 
for that his saddle-horse, owing to some infirmity 
of mind or temper, would either kick or rear, or 
stand still, or back — in short he would do any thing 
but advance unless he felt his rider on his back. 

<< Pleasant, again!'' said Heartall. <<TheQ do 
you mean that one of us must get out and carry it?" 

^ If you please. Gentlemen," was the consoling 
reply. 

Here occurred a pause. No one seemed inclined 
to volunteer for the service. Worthington, indeed, 
having but lately recovered from a severe attack of 
gout, and being by many years the senior of the 
party, could not fairly be expected to undertake it; 
so that the performance of the agreeable duty lay 
between Heartall and m^. 

"Ahemi— I think," said Heartall, "that after 
being cooped up for so many hours in a close car- 
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riage^ there is nothing more delightful than gettiog 
out and stretching one^s legs.'^ 

" I think so too/' replied I: yet neither of us 
manifested the slightest inclination tQ> put our opin- , 
ion to a practical test. 

^ Suppose you and I take it by turns?" continued 
Heartall. 

"Suppose we do," said I; "and suppose, more- 
over, you take the first turn." 

Heartall burst into a good-humoured laugh, which 
eould no more be misunderstood than resisted. So 
on a bitter cold night in December, in a dense fog, 
I was compelled to quit the carriage and (lantern in 
hand) pick my way, as best I might, along a bar- 
barous cart-road only ankle deep in mud — except 
where it happened to be knee-deep. As I put forth 
DO pretensions to be considered a Lander, a Franklin, 
or a Denham, on occasions like this, I will confess 
that I was by no means sorry when, after 1 had acted 
the pleaaant part of guide for nearly an hour, the 
light in the lantern was suddenly extinguished, and I 
was enabled to resume my seat in the carriage. 
Yet^even this was not the extreme of comfort; for, 
in consequence of the destruction of the front glass, 
] found my two companions themselves, who had 
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not quitted their snug corDers, shivering with cold 
•and half choked by the fog. Fortunately the loss 
of our light was now a matter of but little import- 
ance, as the night had become sufficiently clear to 
allow the post-boy to make his way, though slowly, 
without it 

" How very oddl'* exclaimed Worthington, as I 
re-entered the carriage; « Heartall and I were just 
saying we thought it almost time that one of us 
should turn out and relieve you.'' \ 

*« Indeed! — I have been thinking exactly the 
jsame thing for the last half-hour/' replied I, some^ 
what drily. 

" Come!" ssiid Heartall, in a tone of consolation, 
we are near the end of our journey. This is an un- 
promising beginning of our Ghritmas-eve, I own; 
but we shall, soon be in a good warm house, with a 
comfortable dinner to welcome our arrival; and the 
'Squire will make us drown the remembrance of 
these our mishaps and miseries in a bumper of his 
choicest! Won't be, Worthington?" 

<^ I — 1 hope so/' hesitatingly, replied the latter. 

'< Those are. all good thin^ in their way," said I; 
<< but Avhat I shall most delight' in will be a change 
of dress." . i :. '■ . 

8* 
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At about half-past six we entered the ^Squire's 
domain, and were presently driven up to the door 
of. the Hall. The door was already opened and 
Uiere stood to receive us — not the 'Squire, nor any* 
of his family, but the Squire's man — Sam, who was 
dressed in his best livery waistcoat and smalls, and 
a fustian jac^t! 

« Hope you're well, Sir," said Sam, addressing 
Worthington, who was the only one of the party 
he had ever seen. And without waiting for a reply 
he continued, « Master says. Sir, hadn't you better 
tell the post-boy, at once, to be here with the horses 
to take you away again, at eleven o'clock, the day 
after to*morrow? as there won't be anybody he can 
spare to go to Quig's Corner to order them." 

<<A hospitable commencement!" thought I. 
Though, certainly, the 'Squire, according to the 
strict conditions of his invitation, was perfectly jus* 
tified in it. 

The order being given accordingly, we were 
ushered into the dining-room. 

Wifli folded arms and outstretched legs, in a large 
easy, red morocco chair, in the warm corner of the 
fireplace, reclined the /Squire. He did not rise to 
receive us, but welcomed us with— <<WeH^ hoir 
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d'ye do? Come sit down without ceremdny- 
miaerable night, eh? Sitting here in my snug cor- 
ner I didn't envy you your ride, that I can tell you. 
Come, sit down. Just the party I told you you'd 
meet. Mrs. D., my dear, Mr. Heartall and his 
friend-; my cousin, Mr. Ebenezer Dribble; and my 
wife's brother and sister, Mr. John Flanks and Miss 
Susan Flanks. Worthington, I needn't introduce 
you: you know every body and every body knows 
you. Well, I'm glad you're come at last, for it is 
more than half-past six, and I was beginning to 
want my tea." 

« Tea!" exclaimed Heartall; <« why, Sir, toe have 
not dined!" 

^< Whose fault is that, then?" said the 'Squire: ^^'m 
-sure it is not mine. I told you, moat particularly, 
in my letter, that I should dine at four, precisely — 
I'm certain I did. Here, Ebenezer, take this key 
and open the middle door of the under part of the 
little bookcase in my private room, and in theright- 
hAnd corner of the left-hand top drawer you'll find 
a book in a parchment cover, lettered on the out- 
side < Copy-of-Letter Book.' Bring it to me, and 
lock the door again. I'll show you copies of my 
taftlers to yoo all, and you'll see I'm right" 
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"My dear Dribble/' said Worthington, "you 
may spare Mr. Ebenezer that trouble. The fault 
is neither yours. nor ours; but some impediments in 

the City, together with the fog '' 

" Well/' said Dribble, "all I desire is that you 
should be satisfied it is no fault of mine that you 
have lost your dinner. But did you take nothing 
by the way?" 

"0, yes," said Worthington, "we. took a sand- 
wich.'? ' I 

"Well, then,'' rejoined the 'Squire, "you won't 
starve." This he uttered with a chuckle of delight, 
as if at the consequent escape of his larder. " How- 
ever" (he continued) «^ we'll do the beat for you, 
under the circumstances: instead of supping at (en 
we'll order supper to be served at a quarter before. "- 

" To speak the truth, Mr. Dribble," said Heart- 
all, "I am exceedingly hungry, and, I believe, so 
are my travelling companions: we have had a very 
uncomfortable ride, and——" 

"O — in that case," replied Dribble, "perhaps 
you'd like something to eat Well — ^I'U order tea, 
for 1 can't wait any longer for my tea; and- Sam 
shall bring up a slice or two of something cold for 
you to taka with^wr tea* Or — ^if.you would pro- 
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fer a glass of ak with it, say sa HerCi Sam; here 

is the key of the ale-barrel; draw about — let me see 

« 

—one, two, three of them — aye, draw about two 
pints, and bring me the key of the barrel again/^ 

^ I never drink ale, Sir." said Heartall. 

*« Nor do I, Sir," said I. 

u O— don't you?" said the 'Squire, « Why, then 
i/yo\x prefer wine you can have it: only I think 
you had better not spoil your supper. It is fair to 
tell you we have a hot roast turkey for supper. I'm 
very fond of a hot roast turkey for my supper — ^in 
fact, I always have one for my supper on Christmas 
eve." 

<< Hadn't we better order tea in the drawing- 
room," said Mrs. Dribble, <' and leave the gentlemen 
to take their dinner quietly in this?" 

<< Nonsense, Mrs. D.!" angrily exclaimed the 
'Squire. It is no dinner, but a mere snack. Be- 
sides, where is the use of lighting a fire in the draw- 
ing-room at this time o'night? Pray, Madam, 
don't interfere with my orders." Then addressing 
himself to us, he continued; "Perhaps you would 
like a little hot water up stairs whilst they are put- 
ting your snack on a trayV^ 

"The snack on the tray^^ was particularly em- 
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phasized: — ao doubt, with the humane intention of 
saving us from the mortification of any disappoint- 
ment which our own wild expectations of a more 
profuse collation might, otherwise, have occasioned. 
We readily accepted the offer of the hot water, 
and Sam was ordered to conduct us to our room^. 

*< Stop!" cried our host, as Sam was preparing to 
marshail us the way; " stop! there is no fire in any 
oli/our rooms; but as I always like to have a fire 
in my own dressing-room in such horrid weather 
as this, perhaps you might find it more comfortable 
to go there." 

Admiring this delicate attention on the part of 
our considerate host, we accepted the offer "as 
amended." As we were about to move forward, 
Sam nodded and winked at his master, at the same 
time twitching the sleeve of his fustian jacket* The 
'Squire put a key into his hand, accompanying it 
with an injunction that he would carefully lock the 
door, and bring him the key again. On entering 
the dressing-room this mystery was explained by 
Sam's unlocking one of his master's wardrobes, and 
taking from it his own dress livery-coat, which the 
' former always kept under lock and key, and which, 
upon til is occasion he had forgotten to leave out. 
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After as comfortable a toikite as the time would 
admit of, we redescended to the dining-room — our 
expectations of a merry Christmas not much en- 
larged by the manner and circumstances of our re* 
ception. 

The family were taking their tea; and on a table 
in a corner of the room we found a very, inefficient 
substitute for what ought to have been our dinner; 
for the 'Squire's directions had been rigidly follow- 
ed. The repast consisted of nothing more than a 
few slices of cold boiled veal served on a tray^ and 
(as we had declined his ale) the remains*--somewhat 
less than half — of a bottle of Sherry. Worthing* 
ton's <^ I hope so/' which struck me at the time as 
being of a very suspicious character^ was now shown 
to deserve the worst we might have thought of it. 
To despatch such a provision, where the duly of so 
doing was to be divided amongst three hungry trar 
vellers, did not require a very lotlg time; and the 
moment/ 'Squire Dribble saw that the last drop 
was drained from the decanter, he did not ask 
whether it would be agreeable to us to take any 
more, but desired 'Sam to ^^ take all those things 
away and bring a card-table." 

As of ihe eight persons who formed the party, 
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three were visiters, it will naturally be supposed 
that the 'Squire consulted their pleasure as to what 
game they would prefer, what stakes they chose to 
play for, or, whether they chose to play at all. But 
the 'Squire was not accustomed to consult any one's 
pleasure but his own. 

<< Come," said he, as he opened the card-box, and 
began to divide the counters into dozens; <<coihe^ 
we'll have a game of three-card loo: twelve fish for 
a penny, put in three to begin, and limit the loo to 
three-pence." 

<<But, perhaps," said Mrs. Dribble, f' those gen* 
tlemen may not like cards." 

^ I did not ask for your < perhaps,' Madam," an- 
grily replied the 'Squire; <^I dare say they do. 
What is Christmas-eve without a round game? 
Come." And taking his seat at the table, he dealt 
the cards around in eight divisions* 

Of all imaginable bores, the being eompeUed t9 
hum-drum for paltry stakes at a speculative game, 
with people who are intent upon its formalities, and 
whose spirits are elated, or their ill temper provoked 
by their three-farthing gains or lo8ses--of all im«gi«- 
nable bores, this I pronounce to be the bore most 
capable of boring one's very head off. The 6n]y 
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expedient for renderiog saoh a mode of destroying 
time endurable, is that which is usually adopted by 
the generality of elderly ladies at all games under 
all circumstances, and> by them, politely termed 
<< making mistakes" — that is to say — but I say it in 
a whisper — cheating. The 'Squire, however, being 
a rigid disciplinarian at cards, would not allow this. 
On the occasion of some trifling infraction of a rule 
which I had perpetrated, he gave Nizzy the key of 
one of the bookcases, and sent him to fetch << Hoyle.'' 
[Nizzy, byrthe-by, is the familiar appellation of 
Ebenezer a poor and humble cousin of the ^Squire's.] 
Then the 'Squire, who toork upon himself the office 
of collector and paymaster, would count the. fish 
over and over again if, instead of eighty or ninety 
in the pool, as there ought to have been, he found a 
deficiency of one — strictly examining each person at 
table as to how many he or she had put in; then he 
would call a fresh deal, upon the oocurrence of any 
trifling error; then if one happened to say, "Pll 
not play this hand,*' and in the same breath, retract- 
ed and said " I will,'' he would tell him he had said 
" no" first and must not. If he won a halfpenny 
he would chuckle and scream with delight; if he 
lost a farthing he would grumble and swear, scratch 
9 
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his head and dash the oardst upon the table. Writ; 
for nesacly two mortftl hours were we condemned to 
this exeorahle occupation; till Dribble, having won 
three^andrtwopeneie (the whole sum that had been 
Ipst atll around the table,) declared it tiine to leave 

os; 

At about ten o'clock supper was served: thi&jconi- 
m\^d of a hot roaat tui:k^y and a d^h of sausages. 
'Squire Dribble, who officiated as carver, first cut 
oif the liver wing and a slice or two of the breast, 
which he put upon a plate and kept at his side. 
This was clearly intended, and the result proved it, 
for no less important a personage than 'Squire Drib- 
ble himself, I)e then gjave the gizzard; to Sam, 
82^ying> *' Jet the cook devil this for »»^." Hav^ng^ 
with praiseworthy cofiaidefation, provided for him- 
^If, he politely inquired of his guest$ what they 
wfopld ch^Qse. His own family were not subjected 
to thpit perplexing question — the 'Squire, probably, 
being well acquainted with their tastes* He had 
helped every body at table except poor (Jousici Ni^r 
a5y,.a^ th^r-e, re|:Tiained nothing of the turkjey but 
op.e leg. and tb^ disioaaptled carcase. Nizzy looked 
wistfully at the leg. " Niz?y," said DrihbH in a 
t(H)^ of exemplary kindne33> /^you admired the 
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for Mr. Ebenezer. And, here; let the cook put by 
this leg for my breakfast in the morning. There is 
nothing I like so much for my breakfast as a broiled 
leg of a turkey/' After no dinner this wa« but a 
scanty supper; and the 'Squire who, 1 have no 
doubt, observed a sly look indicating thus much, 
which Heartall cast at me, liberally ordered some 
cheese to be toasted and an egg or two to be poach* 
ed. He also insfisted tipon our tasting his ale — ^his 
very best; and there being no wine on table, nor 
any, indeed, being offered u», v^nedid so. Suddenly 
his heart expanded, and he exclaimed, ^'Corne! this 
is Christmas-eve; so if any Gentleman would like 
wine let him say so: but we never take it at «up- 
per. Cornel What do you say? There is plenty 
in the cellar, and of all sorts; and £ ^han^t mind 
the trouble of going down for it.^^ To such an 
invitation no reply could well hegiveA; and silence, 
according to Dribble's interpretation^ giving ^i^setit, 
he continued:-— " You agree with me, I perceive: 
something war^ and comfortable ia the thing. 
Sam, as soon as you have removed these things^ 
bring the spirits and plenty of hot i;\'ater.'* 

The 'Squire « brewed'^ (as he (Wcpreased it) loir 
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every one at table, never allowing the bottlea to 

pass from before bim, 

" Mf . D./' said our hostess, " you have not given 

any thing to Niz/' 

"Well, Madam,'' fiercely replied the 'Squire, 

<^ I suppose he has got a tongue in his head, and 

can ask for it if he wants it." 
"I — I don't care about any thing, thank you. 

Sir," meekly interposed the poor Cousin. 

"Come! it is Christmas-eve, so you fnust have 
something. Here." And here the 'Squire sent a 
tumbler of hot water, with a little gin in it, to hia 
well-beloved Cousin. 

From this moment till the clock struck eleven 
we were entertained by the 'Squire's talking at his 
lady, about "interfering," and "people troubling 
their heads," and " who was Master in the house/' 
and other such agreeable topics: the situation of us, 
the guests, not being made the more agreeable by 
their efiects on the party for whose edification they 
were intended. Mrs. Dribble (who, by the way, 
was somewhat her husband's senior, and whom he 
had espoused for a few thousands which had been 
bequeathed to her by her former husband,) Mrs. 
Dribble, with tears in her eyea, presently left the 
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room. At k quaiter past eleven the 'Squire order- 
ed bed-room candlea; at the Moie time informing 
us that he was sleepy, as he had Bat up a quarter of 
an hour beyond his usual time, for the pleasure of 
our Company. " Good night, and a merry </hrist>^ 
mas/' said the 'Squire as we retired. « A ^^lerry 
Chrifitmasl" After so much of it as we had expe«- 
riencedy there was something positively awful in 
the sound. 

To bed« The room allotted me wascommodioas. 
It was prettily decorated, too; though, perhaps, in 
one respect, with stricter regard to elegance than 
4Comfort: for, although the water was freezing in 
the ewer, the grate was filled with party-coloured 
flavin gs, having rosettes, cut in paper, tastefully 
stuck here and there amongst them. 1 felt shiver- 
ingly that a fire would have been an ornament more 
in keeping with the season; but, as it is impossible 
for the 'Squire himself to sleep in more than one 
room at a time, it would have been preposterous to 
expect that he sliould have provided so expensive a 
luxury in any one wher6 he did not, and where, con« 
sequently^ it coutd in no manner contribute to his 
own enjoyment Owing partly to the cold, partly 
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to my own thoughts, which involuntarily dwelt on 
the pleasant morrow before us, it was far in the 
night before I could sleep. 

Next morning — Christmas-day morn! — I was 
<listurbed by the 'Squire, who knocked loudly at 
Xny door. I just ventured my nose from under the 
bed-clothes and, so intense was the cold, I felt as if 
it had been caught in a vice. 

"Not stirring yet. Sir!" cried the 'Squire. 
"Why, Sir, it is almost nine; I have been up this 
hour and want my breakfast; I always breakfast at 
nme.'' 

"Then, pray," Sir, said I, with an unaffected/ 
yawn, " pray, get your breakfast and don't wait for 
me. This is much earlier than my usual hour of 
rising. Besides, I have not slept well, and there is 
nothing peculiarly inviting in the weather. I will 
take some breakfast two or three hours hence." 

" Pray get up, my dear Sir, and come down 
stairs, or the rolls will be cold; and I can't bear 
cold rolls. Now do get up: I hate^that's to say, 
Mrs. D. hates to see breakfast about all day long, 
and," (continued my kind-hearted, considerate 
host) " you would find it very uncomfortable to 



/ 
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take breakfast in your own room, wiihout a fire--^ 
for it is a bitter cold morning. I'll tell Sam to 
bring you some hot water.'' 

Away he went; and, not long after, came Sam # 
with the hot water — Sam informing me that his 
master (polite creature!) had instructed him to say 
that he could not be so rude as to sit down to break- 
fast till I came — nor could the ladies. This hint 
was, of course, decisive: so, greatly to my dissatis- 
faction, I rose; and haying dressed with as much 
speed as the discomforts of my position would allow, 
with a blue nose, shrivelled cheek, and shivering 
from head to foot, I descended to the breakfast-par- 
lour. 

Scarcely had I time to salute the assembled party 
when I was thus addressed by the 'Squire: — 

" A late riser, eh, Sir? We have nearly finished 
breakfast, but no fault of mine. You know I called 
you in time, and J told you I wanted my breakfast. 
You must be earlier, to-morrow, though, as you'll 
start at eleven. But, come, my dear Sir; what do 
you take? I'm afraid I can't recommend the tea, 
but I'll put a little fresh into the pot if you wish it. 
However here is plenty of coffee and" [putting his 
fingers to the coffee biggin] ^^it's nice and warm 
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£till. The eggs are all gone, but you can have otie 
boiled on purpose for you if you like-^-HDr^ what say 
you to a slice of the cold veal? 1 believe you found 
.) it excellent yesterday? / should have made my 
breakfast of it if I had not had my broiled wing of the 
turkey. I had just finished eating it as Mr. Wor- 
thington and Mr. Heartall came down; for they 
were rather late-ish like yourself^" 
' Freezing as I was, this was no time for the exer^- 
cise of an overstrained delicacy, which would have 
inflicted upon me cold veal and cool coffee; so I re- 
quested to have some hot tea and an egg. 

" Then bring me the tea-caddy again, Sam/* 
said ^Squire Dribble, somewhat peevishly; <* and 
here, take the key and get an egg out of the cup- 
board — or two — and let them be boiled. Be sure 
you lock the cupboard again, and bring me the key. 

1 And Sam-^come back. Put a ticket into the bas- 

I 

I ket for the twd eggs you take out, or 1 may make a 

I ' mistake in my egg-account" The 'Squire made 

some fresh tea, and in due time, poured it out for 

me: for 'Squire Dribble gallairtly relieved hia lady 

from the performance of all the onerx)US and unfemi- 

nine duties of the breakfast-table — such as making 

and pouring out the tea, serving the oofiee and 
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cream^ distributing the eggs, and doling out the 
portions of whatever else there might happen to be 
— by taking them upon himself. 

When Sam returned with the eggs, he brought 
along with him the newspaper, which had just ar- 
rived. << Give that to me/' said Dribble, who had 
not quite finished his breakfast. So, taking it from 
the hands of the servant, he, without ofiering it to 
any one else, put it beneath him, and sat hatching 
it till he himself had leisure to read it <^ It is an 
old fancy of mine,'' said the 'Squire; " but I would 
not give a farthing for my newspaper unless I see 
the first of it." This was a reason sufficient to re- 
concile the. most fastidious to the proceeding. 

For our morning's amusements, we had the 
choice of admiring Mrs. Dribble's proficiency in 
the art of netting purses; of looking at Miss Flanks? 
who sat silently looking at the fire; of listening to 
her brother and Nizzy, ^ho were scraping duels 
on two bad fiddles; of walking out in the snow, 
along with the 'Squire, to look at the grounds; or 
of accompanying him to the farm-yard to see him- 
feed his pigs, count his chickens, and gather in the 
eggs. The 'Squire pressed us hard for the two latter, 
saying that it was by no means agreeable to be obli- 
ged to walk out alone when he had inyited company 
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from town to ^nlivea his Chri^m&s. This, how* 
ever, Heartall and i resolutely declined; but Wor* 
thington, who was fearful of patting his pet bear 
entirely out of humour, acceded to it. Left to 
ourselves, we went into the library; there was no 
fire in it, and all the book-cases were locked up. 
There was a billiard-table in the house; " But,'* 
said Sam, who had informed us of that promising 
fact, ** there^s no fire in the room; the balls, cues, 
and maces are all locked up, and the ^Squire has 
got the key/* We were driven to our wits' end 
for amusement; and when, after twenty other in- 
quiries, Heartall said," And pray, Sam, whore — ?" 
Sam, somewhat petulantly, replied, « Jvord bless 
you, Sir! that's locked up too: the Squire locks up 
every thing here." 

The morning slowly wore away; and at length 
we retired to our cold rooms to dress for dinner. 
From thence we came ^own into the drawing- 
room which was still colder; for the apartment was 
spacious and lofty, with French windows opening 
on the lawn; and the fire had but that moment been 
lighted. "It is useless to have much fire till one 
wants it,*' said the 'Squire; ^ as dinner will soon 
be rpady we shan't be here long; and when we 
return here in the evening, it will be cozy and^eom"• 
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fortabte." We hml stood shivering hera for half 
an hour when dinner was announced. 

The dinner consisted of sQup and bmtilli^ beef- 
steaks, a beef-steak pte, a boiled round of beef> 9Jad 
a fine sirloin of beef, roasted. The Squire accQunt" 
ed for this extraerdliiarje bill of Care by explaii>tng to 
us that ke was extremely fond of beef: that by 
purcbasing the quantity, he had ^t it a bargain; 
and tbat, ono way or otJbw-*-by coaxing and cutting 
and contriying— his Chrlstrnas- dinner would serve 
his family nearly through the week. The wines, 
for the little there was of them, were good; and 
one bottle especially, which the 'Squire kept at his 
fiidei, and of which he sent ee^h of us, his visiters, 
one glass, was-excellent. 

The cloth had not been long removed, when 
Dribble, having finished his own bottle (and the 
rest of the decanters being nearly emptied,) fell fast 
asleep—or pretended to do so. After some time 
he started up^ and apologised for his rudeness in 
keeping us so long waiting for coffee. 

Tbis ev>entng passed aw^y in nearly the same 
lively, style a« the preceding: the principal varia* 
tiwv being the substitution of vingt-un for loo. 
When the clock struck tf^w^ the 'Squire with ineffa* 
ble hospitality, said — " If either of you gentlemen 

129180^ 
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would like supper, pray say so-^I donH want any 
myself." Supper being declined, " Well, then, as 
you must be up early, in the morning to start," con- 
tinued the 'Squire, " suppose we go to bed. I feel 
uncommonly sleepy." 

"At 11 A. M. of the g6th," the precise time 
which the 'Squire in his letter of invitation, had fix* 
ed for our departure, thejcarriage was announced; and 
within five minutes of this blessed moment we had 
passed the boundaries of the 'Squire's domain. For 
some time we rode on in silence. Worthington, 
who, evidently, was conscious that his pet bear had 
not " danced to the genteelest of tunes," at length 
ventured (though more In the tone of a timid ques- 
tion than of a bold assertion) to say — 

" We have — ahem !— we have passed a tolerably 
pleasant Christmas — on the wkoleJ*^ 

Heartall, unable to resist this, burst into a hearty 
laugh; and quoting the old song exclaimed — '^ Why, 
considering that*^^ Christmas comes but once a 
year.' " 

"And that would be exactly once too often," 
said I, " if one were to be kidnapped, as I have 
been, and inveigled down to share in its customary 
festivities at Dribble Hall." 



COL. DOMINANT AND MR. TRUCKLE. 

A SKETCH^FROM THE LIFE. 

** 1 huff, I struts look big, and stare. 

And all this I can do because I dare.'* 

D&AwcAiraiR. — Rehearsal, 

PicARD, in the preface to one of his pleasant come- 
dies, says of a certain character — "It was drawn 
from the life; its original paid me a visit one morn- 
ing; almost whilst he was speaking I wrote down 
his words — ei voilh la scene,'' Thus of the follow- 
ing sketch I may say, that it is a literal transcript 
from a scene or two which I actually "witnessed. 
For an obvious reason I have introduced the Dra- 
matis Perftonse under fictitious names; but the dia- 
logue I have given without exaggeration, and I 
really believe without the alteration of a material 
word. 

If with unblushing effrontery 1 can confess, not 

only that 1 know where is Bloomsbury Square, but 

that I have been in it; if I have the hardihood to 

acknowledge as my friends human beings who ab^ 

10 
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solutely reside there: nay, more; if, without the 
slightest sense of shame or of remorse, I own that, 
upon occasion, I positively visit them; it will be 
the less wondered at that I should be capable of de- 
claring in the face of all Europe that once I was at 
Margate. But as Goldsmith's bear danced to 
<< none but the genteelest of tunes,'' so did I appear 
at none but the genteelest of places — the French 
Bazaar, Bettison's Library, Clifton's Bathing- 
Rooms,* and Howe's (The royal!) Hotel. Hav- 
ing stated thus much, I think it hardly worth re- 
cording, that one evening during my stay there I 
was the person in the boxes of the Theatre — the 
pit and gallery being tenanted by six others, inve- 
terate play-goers like myself. 

It was at Margate, then, that scenes the first and 
second occurred. 

I was taking my dinner in the coflee-room at 
Howe's Hotel. At a table opposite to mine, (the 
only other table in the spacious apartment that was 
occupied,) sat two gentlemen, whom I shall desig- 

* A certain person at this place being once shown into a bath- 
room by no means remarkable for its cleanliness, with much sim- 
plicity inquired of the proprietor — ^** Pray, Sir, where is il the people 
go to wash, after bathing here?" 
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nate as Colonel Dominant and Mr. Truckle. The 
former was a tall man, thin and stiff, with red hair 
cat very close, large bilious-looking eyes, and com- 
plexion of the colour of the very best pickled man- 
goes. He wore a blue coat, buff waistcoat buttoned 
close up to the throat, white duck trowsers, and t 
black military stock. He was reclining back in 
his seat, reading a newspaper, with his feet each 
resting on the back of a chair, elevated to a level 
with his own nose. He had lately returned from 
the East Indies after many years of profitable service 
—to himself at least. 

Mr. Truckle was a small, slight man, of about 
fi\re-and-forty years of age, with a head entirely 
destitute of hair, a good-humoured blue eye, and a 
perpetual smile upon a countenance strongly indi- 
cative of its owner's willingness to be pleased and 
happy as long^ as the world would let him. He 
was dressed in a black coat and waistcoat (not of 
the newest,) white trowsers, and a white cravat 
ornamented with a huge bow and ends. His voice, 
like himself, was small, and his nnanners mild and 
unassuming in the extreme. He sat opposite to 
the Colonel with his hands resting on his knees, and 
his legs unostentatiously tucked under his chair. 
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He was a distant relation of the QolonePs, who 
certainly did not seem inclined to diminish the disr 
tance between them by any inviting approaches on 
his part; and that he was the poor relation also his 
attitude and demeanour, as contrasted with those of 
the former, sufficiently attested. 

Generally speaking, there is nothing of the humo- 
rous or the ludicrous in a display of unfeeling domi- 
nation on one side, of the<^ all this I dare do because 
I dare,'* — and of helpless acquiescence on the other: 
pity for the oppressed, and disgust or hatred of his 
petty, paltry tyrant, are the only emotions it excites. 
There does not at this moment occur to me a more 
remarkable illustration of this than the early scenes 
between Sir Giles Overreach and Marall in the "New 
Way to pay Old Debts;" though there, perhaps, 
somewhat of contempt for the interested subservi- 
ency of the latter may mingle with one's compas- 
sion for his slavery. But in the case of Truckle it 
was otherwise: he was humble, submissive, and 
satisfied, as if he conceived it to be in the immuta- 
ble nature of things that he should be so; and the 
^ludicrous of the situation arose simply out of the 
immeasurable disproportion between his gentle at- 
tempts now and then, to hint at a wish or a desire 
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of his own, and the nature of the execration with 
which they invariably were met by Colonel Domi- 
nant. 

Be it obseryed that the Colonel's voice, though 
deep-toned, was harsh, and that his utterance was 
abrupt and snappish — sounding like the word of 
command when given by an ill-tempered drill-sep- 
jeant; except indeed, when he dilivered the empha- 
tic word of execration alluded to, and upon that he 
would drawl. 

Jt was five minutes past six. Truckle looked at 
the clock which was facing him, hummed part of 
a tune, (accompanying himself by beating with his 
fingers on the table,) and hesitatingly, and in a gen- 
tle tone of voice said — ^^^Dear me! Five minutes 
past six! Well-— I Mi/iA;—- really I do think it is 
time they brought our dinner. 

The Colonel threw down his paper suddenly, 
thrust his arm, (extending it to its full length across 
the table,) with his fore-finger p>ointed directly at 
Truckle's face, and vociferated — 

'^ What's that? — I say, Sir, what's that you say?" 
" Why Sir," mildly and smilingly, replied Truc- 
kle, " dinner was ordered at six; it is now five mi- 
10* 
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nutes past; and as they might as well be punctual, 
1 merely ventured to — '' 

"D n your arrogance!! Punctual! Have 

the poor devils here nothing to do but attend upon 
you? Have / complained? Am I in any hurry 
for nhjf dinner? Yet you talk about punctual! 

D n your arrogance!'' 

- " True, Sir, you didn't say you were in any hur- 
ry, but I— I thought, Sir—" 

Thought! Thought, did you? Tou thought? 
Da — a — a — a — mn your arrogance!" 

Arrogance and poor little Truckle named in the 
same year! He, in thought, feeling, manner, and 
conduct, an impersonation of humility! 

Their dinner was served. Dominant helped 
himself, and then thrust the dish across to his com* 
panion. Just at this time I happened to call to a 
waiter for some Chili vinegar. 

« Dear me!" said Truckle, looking into -his plate, 
smiling, and rubbing his hands at the same time — 
*< Dear me! 1 think — ^yes, really I do think I should 
like a little Chili vinegar myself. Waiter! Bring 
me a little Chili vinegar, too." 

<< What's that you want, Sir? I say Sir, what'« 
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that you want?" (These words were accompanied 
by the same gesture of pointing the finger as before.) 

« Why, Sir/' answered Truckle, " I heard that 
gentleman ask for Chili vinegar, and I thought that 
— Chili yinegar, you know, is a very nice relish, 
Sir; so 1 thought that when that gentleman had 
quite done yvith it, why — why /should like a little 
Chili vinegar." 

"Chili yinegar! D n your arrogance! Who 

are you, Sir, that you can't eat your dinner without 
Chili vinegar? Do / ask for Chili vinegar? But 
it's just like you, with your insatiable desires: what- 
ever you see or hear of you want, d n your Ar- 
rogance! Waiter! No Chili vinegar to be brought 
to this table. Chili vinegar, indeed! Da — a — a— 
mn your arrogance!" 

Scene the Second, — In the evening I went into 
Bettison's Library. They were playing eight-shil- 
Ung loo. I approached the table. Close to it, and 
in the front rank of a small crowd, forming three 
or four deep, stood Truckle. He was earnestly 
watching the proceedings, but did not play: though 
ever and anon his right hand made an ineffective 
move towards his breeches' pocket. A few games 
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had < come off/ and the insinuating dealer was 
announcing, in tl)e usual seductive phrase, the near 
completion of another: — 

" Now, ladies and gentlemeu, only three numbers 
wauling to complete this loo: 2,3, and 5. — ^Thank'ee, 
Sir. — Only 2 and 5, vacant. — ^Thank'ee, madam.— 
No. 3 gone. — Only one wanting. — No. 5 vacant^ 

Here was a tantalizing pause. There was no bid- 
der for No. 5. At length Truckle exclaimed: — 

<<Dear me! Well, now, I think — really I do 
think ni have a chance.^' 

His ham! made a desperate plunge into his poc- 
ket, and, in an instant, or ere reflection could eome 
to his aid, his shilling lay glittering on the table. In 
the same second of time a voice was heard from 
behind the crowd: — 

^* What are you doing there. Sir? I say, Sir what 
is it you are doing there?!' 

There stood Colonel Dominant, his white hat seen 
high above the crowd in front of him, his outstretch- 
ed arm reaching over their heads, and the fatal fore- 
finger pointing directly in tlie face of poor Truckle^ 
who had turned as suddenly as if he had been twirh- 
ed round by some mechanical power inherent ia, 
and peculiar to, the voice of his tyrant. 
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" I say, Sir, what is it you are doing there?" 

Not in the slightest degree confused or abashed 
by this authoritative interference, public as it was, . 
Truckle good-humou redly replied: — 

" Why, Sir, I — You see. Sir, this is a loo; and by 
putting down a^hilling " 

"Put down a shilling! You, Sir! D — n your 
arrogance! ^How dare you put down a shilling? 
Take it up, Sir." 

<< But this is a loo, you see, Sir; and by putting 
down one shilHng I may win seven; thaWis to say 
I may win a ticket which " 

"D — n your arrogance! Win seven upon one! 
What right have you to try to win seven shilliugs 
of these poor people's money with one of yours? 
D — n your arrogance! Take it up. Take it up, I 
say, Ta — a — a — ke it up. Sir. Da-^a — a — mn 
your arrogance!" 

V 

Scent. the Third.. — I left Margate by the steamer. 
We had completed about one hour of our homeward 
bound voyage when Colonel Dominant ascended 
the deck from the after-cabin. He set himself ' 
down on the gunwale, midway between the stern 
of the vessel and the paddle-box. I believe I have 
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applied the term "gunwale" correctly; but, not 
feeling perfectly at my ease concerning it, it were 
safer I should explain that thereby I niean the sort 
of paling which runs along the sides of the deck to 
prevent one's tumbling into the water. By this 
modest caution two points are gained: if the term 
be the proper one, it might still be unintelligible to 
many whose voyages, like my own, have been li- 
mited to those seas; if otherwise I have taken it out 
of the power of any seaman more experienced 
than myself to assail me with — ^"D — n your arro- 
gance!" 

The Colonel, as I have said, was- sitting on the 
, gunwale, in that aristocratic division of a Margate 
steamer which lies between the paddle-box and the 
stern. His arm^i were superciliously folded across 
his chest; his head was erect and motionless, turn* 
ing neither to the right hand nor to the left; whilst 
his eyes disdained to encounter any meaner object 
than the glorious heavens themselves. Presently 
I saw emerging from the ybre-cabin, the happy, 
good-humoured Mr. Truckle. Smiling, and rub- 
' bing his hands together with an air of self-enjoy ment, 
no sooner were his feet fairly on deck than, in the 
fulness of his delight, he exclaimed: — 
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<< Capital breakfast! 1 neyer made a better break- 
fast in all my life. And such a beautiful morning 
as it is! Jlnd such a fine passage as we shall have!'' 

Trippingly he approached the Colonel. 

^Charming morning, Sir! Pm happy to inform 
you the Captain assures me that '' 

On the instant, out went the arm with the porten- 
tous fore-finger at the end of it. 

" What do you w«nnt here, Sir? D — n your ar- 
rogance! What do you want here?" 

** Why, Sir, as the Captain told me that we shall 
have a delightful passage, and that we shall be at 
the Tower by half-past three, I thought you'd like 
to kn " 

« D — n your arrogance! Come here, Sir." 

The Colonel, followed by Truckle, placed him- 
self in front of the paddle-box, and directed the at- 
tention of the latter to certain words which were 
thereon inscribed; saying — 

" Read that, Sir. Read that, I say." 

Truckle looked at the words for just so long a 
time as might suffice to read them, and then nodded 
his head in token that he had done so. 

" Do you hear me. Sir.** Read that." 

« Well, Sir, I have read it;" replied Truckle with 
his usual smile. 
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^*You have read it! D-^n your arrogance! 
Read it aloud. Sir." Truckle read: 

" Whoever passes the paddle-box will he expect- 
ed to pay the FIRST-CJlBINfare.'' 

" Then, d ■ n your arrogance! what do you do 
here? Go back, Sir." 

" Why, Sir, as I said before, I thought you might 
like to—" 

<< And, because you presume to think, am I to 
pay two shillings additional for you d *M arro- 
gance? Go back, Sir; d^ — — n your arrogance! Go 
back — Go back, I say; g — o — o — o back, da — a 
— a — mn your arrogance!" 

The last time I saW poor Truckle, I accidentally 
met him as he was descending the steps of some 
chambers in Paper Buildings, Temple. I amused 
myself for sometime in fancying what could have 
been his business there. At length I came to this 
conclusion: — He was desirous of saying to Colonel 
Dominant that " his soul was his own;" and had 
been to take the opinion of counsel learned in the 
law as to whether he had any right to make the a8« 
sertion. 



SIR HURRY SKURRY. 



Sib Hurry Skurrt has for many years of his life 
been running after his business without ever yet 
overtaking it; somehow or other, he allowed it to 
get a week's start of him, and it has kept it. He 
is not a willing procrastinator, neither is he indo- 
lent or idle; he is, on the contrary, so unceasingly 
busied that he can scarcely afford himself time to do 
any thing. To his friends, and to others concerned 
with him, the inconveniences, resulting from the 
hopeless chase in which he is engaged, seldom as- 
sume a more formidable shape than that of slight and 
temporary vexation; against any serious cause of dis- 
satisfaction they have a safeguard in his known and 
unquestionable integrity; but for himself! restless 
anxiety, and toil which will admit of no respite, are 
his portion. Would he attempt less he might accom- 
plish more, you will tell hini; he will eagerly seize 
the hint, and promise to consider it at his first lei- 
11 
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sure opportunity. — A little more of order and me- 
thod in his arrangements might 90on bring him 
abreast with, if not in advance of, his affairs; he 
will acknowledge that that is the very course he must 
pursue — when he can find time to pursue it — Do 
one thing at a time, and think of nothing else till 
you have done it; that he will admit to be excellent 
advice; if he could but get a single half hour to him- 
self, he would act upon it at once; but, at present, 
he is so busy that, really, he has not time to do any 
one thing. 

The other morning I paid Sir Hurry a visit. " Is 
your master at home, Ridgway?'' said 1 to his valet. 
*^ Yes, Sir,*^ replied the man, " my master is at 
home, but he is very busy. Besides, Sir, the carriage 
is at the door, as you see, waiting to take him into the 
City on some very particular business. Indeed, Sir, 
my master is so veri/ busy that, though the carriage 
has been here these three hours — ever since ten 
o'clock — he has not been able to get out yet." 

" Then I will take some other opportunity of call- 
ing/' said I. 

*^ But, Sir,'' continued the servant, interrupting 
me as I was descending the steps, ^' you had better 
allow me to let Sir Hurry know you are here. 1 am 
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sure he will be glad to see you for a minute or so^ 
although he is so busy/' 

I was ushered into the library, where 1 found Sir 
Hurry Skurry (like Solomon) in all his glory. In 
each corner of the room, which is spacious, was a 
large square table; in the centre of it was a large 
circular one; and in other parts were three or four 
tables of smaller dimensions; all these, together with 
the sofas, settees, and many of the chairs, were laden 
with books, papers, and letters — some of the two lat- 
ter in piles, some tied up in bundles, some (and by 
far the greater number) scattered loosely about Sir 
Hurry was drest partly for going out — that is to 
say, he had on his waistcoat and trowsers, and one 
boot — and, partly, for staying home, for he also had 
on one slipper and his dressing-gown. His chin was 
covered with lather, in his right hand was a razor 
and in his left a piece of toast. Prom the steamless 
and silent tea-urn (that most abominable appendage 
to a breakfast-table on a hot morning in July) and 
the appearance of the cream as it floated on the sur- 
face of his full cup of tea, it was easy to infer that 
his breakfast had been served long ago,and had grown 
cold. When I entered the room Sir Hurry was 
walking rapidly about, first to one table, then to ano- 
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ther, looking at the confused mass that lay upoa 
each; and, from time to time, casting his eyes up- 
wards to the ceiling, and raising his hands, (furnished 
as I have said) in an agony of despair, as it were 
above his head. Sir Hurry opened the conversation, 
which I must premise by observing that he is gene- 
rally so busy as rarely to be able to spare himself 
time to complete a sentence. On seeing me he ex- 
claimed — " Ha! Pm glad — really I am so busy I 

have hardly time to say how d'ye but, never 

mind; sit down just for a minute. How I shall ever 
get through all this I really don't " 

" Then, Sir Hurry, I'll come and see you some 
other day." 

" Yes — no — sit down just for a every thing a 

whole week behindhand — I'm certain it would drive 

mfe out of my mind if I had time to but really, 

I am so busy that I haven't time to think about that 
But sit down and — yes — well " 

« Then shave, or take your breakfast, and I may 
talk to you the while, without interrupting your oc- 
cupation." 

Sir Hurry took a seat at the breakfast-table, and I 
followed his example. 

<<yes — breakfast — I assure you that ever since 
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nine o'clock this morning ^well, I must, really-^ 

but when I look at that mass of — breakfast — I 
mu9t," 

Here he raised his right hand, which happened to 
be the wrong one for the occasion; for certain I am 
that but for my timely interference the razor would 
have gone kito his mouth instead of the toast. 

" Do one thingat a time, Sir Hurry; you had bet- 
ter first shave yourself." 

** Now just look there^at what I have to do, and 
then teH me whether—- yes — I'll shave, and then — " 

Here, with a corner of his napkin, he wiped the' 
lather from his chin, and proceeded; — 

" The tea stone-cold, I declare ! Now, really, this 
is too — the discomfort, the — I do assure yon my 

time is so taken up that I can't even well, it will 

never be otherwise till — yes, seriously, 1 must en- 
deavour to find time to do that,^^ 

« To do what?" 

" What you suggested to me — yes, I perceive its 
expediency — and, really, now, I will set apart an 
hour to turn it over in my mind—* Do one thing at 
a time' — ^yes, that must be my plan as soon as I can 
flod time for it. But if you did but know — it is so, 
I assure you. Well — breakfast— that must be-^but if 
XI* 
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I could explain to you how I am worried by all 
these^ '' 

Here he took up his shaving-brush, and, having 
re-lathered one side of his face, put it down again, 
and went to a table on which lay aheap of open let* 
ters. 

« Now, see here: two-and-thirty letters to answer! 
— some of them more than a week. — Now, how, in 
the name of goodness! am I to find time even to — it 
is enough to drive one out of one's — two-and-thir- 
ty ! and which of them to answer first I really donH — 
yes, it is so I assure you." 

" Then answer the first that may happen to be be- 
fore you, then the next, and so on; that plau will, 
at least, relieve you from the perplexities of indeci- 
sion.'* 

" Well, really, I think that if I were to — Yes, that 
IS the plan I must adopt the very moment I return 
from — But when I can spare time to get there is 
more than I can tell, for you can form no notion of 
the quantity of things— yes, it is so, I assure you." 

"^The very moment you return from'! — fronik 
whence? and where is it you purpose going?" 

*^ Yes — ^that's it — by-the-bye, I have not told you 
aboutihat" (Once more he wiped the soapy side 
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of his face and resumed his seat) <^ It is a step 1 am 
advised to take — my oldest and best friends assure 
me there is nothing in the world so likely to — yes, 
I am satisfied upon that point; it will be greatly to 
my advantage. But, only think! it is a hundred 
and thirty miles from town, and even if I could fly 

there, the time it would take to ^Then, look 

here!" (He rose and went to another table.) " I 
have not yet had time to read over the settlements 
— see! eleven skins! — not even looked at them — 
how is it possible I should, when there is such a mass 

of other things to And then, again, four letters 

this very weeton the subject from her father. Sir 
Hildebrand Spriggs — yes, they must be answered. 
Excuse me for five minutes; I' I J write to him at 
once. Now where are those letters? Not here — 
nor here — bless my soul! nor here. How is it pos- 
sible to find them amidst this appalling accumula- 
tion of ^It will drive me out of my — yes, 1 know 

it will. Or stop — no — yes, I'll dress and go into 

the city before I do any Now, Ridgway, what 

is it you — come, quick, quick, tell me — you see how 
busy — well, what is it?" 

This was addressed to his servant who came to 
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inquiry whether Sir Hurry had any orders to give 
about dinner. 

" Dinner! now, really, I declare to goodness this Is 
enough to — ^you see how I am pressed for time, and 
yet you— look at those tables, look at these heaps oP^— 
how am I to spare a moment to think about — ^yes, 
mutton-chops, mutton-chops — anything^ — I hardly 
know which way to turn, and yet you — never mind, 
go; I shall have no time to eat any dinner-to-day — 
positively, it is enough to — yes, it is indeed.*' 

« I believe you know the carriage is waiting. Sir,'* 
said the man. 

" There, now — it is enough to provoke a 

where is the use of detaining— I have ten thousand 
things to do at home this morning, so how is it pos- 
sible for me to think of going into the 1 declare 

to goodness it is already two o' Call me at five to- 
morrow morning, and let the carriage be at the door 

at six, and 1 shall never get through what I 

have to yes, go.'* 

« I am confident, Sir Hurry,'' said I, <^ that every 
thing you have to do you may accomplish with com- 
paratively little trouble to yourself, and no uneasi- 
ness, provided you will adopt a plan which I shall 
take the 'liberty of suggesting to you," 
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« Yes — well, now — quick, for really, I '' 

" Well, then; throw all those papers into a wag- 
gon, and send them down to your quiet house in 
the country; do you follow them instanier. Then, 
quietly and leisurely — no hurry, no bustle, remem- 
ber — but leisurely put them in order; diminishing 
the quantity, as much as you can, by throwing aside 
all such as have no positive claim to your attention. 
Allow nothing, nothing whatever, to divert you 
from this portion of your task till it be accomplished. 
Then, quietly take up one of the number — any one, 
but, remember! only one at a time, forgetting, if 
possible, that there is any other one upon earth — 
and quietly do with it what is requisite to be done; 
then, quietly, take another, and another, and ano- 
ther. I will allow you ten, nay, if you choose, 
twelve hours daily for work, and six or seven for 
rest; hxiX. I shall insist upon your devoting the re- 
mainder to recreation. This plan, rigidly followed 
to the end, will soon bring you side by side with 
your affairs. Never allow them to get the start of 
you again, and I would bet your fortune against 
mine — long odds. Sir Hurry, that you will have a 
few hours at your own disposal every day for the 
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rest of your life, even though ybur business should 
be doubled." 

« Wei! — yes, that's true — but recreation — no — 
how can I spare time for — no, to be sure." 

"Recreation! Of all the conditions that is the 
one indispensable. Occasional relaxation is requi^ 
site, in order to restore the spring and elasticity of 
your mind, which are naturally diminished by be- 
ing constantly on the stretch. Thus, it is no para* 
dox to say, that if you would do more you must do 
less." 

« Yes; I see— that's true. Well, really i must do 
it — yes — but I can't. 1 have sold my place in the 
country for, really, I have so much to do that I 
never could spare time to get down there. Now, 
do but look at those frightful heaps of papers, ftnd 

then tell me how, in the name of goodness —yes 

— it is out of the question." 

" Then go down to your friend Sir Hildebrand 
Spriggs's." 

" Sir Hildebrand Spriggs — yes, I forgot to tell 
you — 1 am engaged to marry his daughter'— but 

just look about this room really I can't find an 

hour's leisure to ycBf believe me that so it is.'* 
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" Marry j^ipirry, by all means, Sir Hurry; and 
with a pretty wife, and half a dozen pretty children 
about you, you will be the happiest man alive." 
"Yes, I see — children — that would be delightful; 

hut I shall never find time to yes, it is the fact, 

I assure you." 

"I find you are incorrigible; so I shall wish you 
good morning, and leave you to go on in your own 
way." 

11 y a un dieu pour les iffrogneSj saith the 
French proverb; which means — or is intended to 
mean — A tipsy bricklayer will fall from a scafibld- 
ing thirty feet high, and rise from the pavement un- 
hurt; whilst a sober gentleman will break his leg in 
merely stepping out of his carriage. So would there 
seem to be some good Genius watching over the af* 
fairs of Sir Hurry Skurry; for whatever there be 
to do is successfully done^n the end — and this, 
too, in spite of his own unremitting and paralyzing 
anxiety to do it. 



JOB^S COMFORTERS.— NO. I. 

Sam Scalpel.— Peter Festeh. — Tom Toogood. 

The Art of Administering Consolation would seem 
to be both easy and agreeable, were we to form our 
opinion of it from the vast number of its professors 
and the pleasure they appear to derive from the ex- 
ercise of it. Perhaps, however, there is none that 
in its application requires greater tact and delicacy, 
or that is, at the same time, more painful to the feel- 
ings of the sincere and conscientious ministrer. For 
theseverest calamities incident to human-kind being, 
also, the most common, the topics of comfort proper 
to them, few in themselves, are, consequently, trite. 
To render these effective, therefore, extreme nicety 
of handling is requisite on the part of the consolator; 
and, from the difficulty of the undertaking, well in- 
deed is it for him if he do not aggravate, when it 
was his purpose to alleviate, the grief of the afflicted. 
But lest I should be suspected of an attempt to 



perpetrate a moral easay, I.at oojse.^deolare that my. 
buainesa ia DOt with the <^ sincereand cbnacientioua'^' 
miniatrer of eomforty who, in pu re noaa of apirit, and 
at the aacrifice of hia own pleasure or coBvenieoce^ 
visits the house of nwurning with the devout hope; 
that his volee msay nutigatb^ if notdiatJel, its gloom;* 
nor with him who ia as ready to stretnh forth hia 
hand to relieve the unfortunate- as to ifexercise his. 
tongue in deploring the fniafortuiie. No! I have 
to doy merely, with that .numerous class of impor- 
tunate noeddlera who are oooaprehended by the 
term of Job's CoicroRTBiiar who Idok outfor sofiEsi*^ 
inga of all sorts^ from a first-rate calamity down to 
a petty vexation, with a fcjeliBg akin jto that whieb 
ezeites some people to att^d executions; who, with# 
out sympathy, ibOyt prietendiag t6 oonsole, wUly witb; 
morbid curiosity, probe a grief tx) the qiliek; wh6>: 
if they cannot discoyer, will^ Uke barbarbus-dfrotvehij' 
«» establish a raw," that they may, with more jtot- 
meutingefle4$t,.:app)y the goad of compassioiid 

Q°g;9$d^he class. ia Saii Sciii>Fii^ Seadpel ea^ 
joys. the reputation of beii^g one of the* teodereat- 
h^arted creittu^fs aliji^e; for, rejpurdless 4>f tiie ^nga! 
it may inflict upon his own acute feelings, wherever^ 
a scene of 4eep;auSering ,ia beings- or to b^ enacfebd, 
12 
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there is he to be found.' In reply to the question 
<^What was his fancy for thrusting himiself into 
iuch matters, and frequently on oceasions where his 
presence was iieither expected nor desired?*' Scal- 
pel exclaimed-^* Fancy!— Thrust! — In this world 
of pain and tribulation, where so much is to be done' 
by a word of comfort or consolation, one must sacri* 
fice points of etiquette, as well as one's own feelingr 
to one's duty as a man and a Christian." 

This question was put to Scalpel by an acquaint- 
ance whoimet him on his way to Major Dareall's, 
whither he was bound, on His <^ dAity as a man and 
a Chrrstian," to offer a few words of comfort and 
encouragement-*-Scalpel having accidentally learnt 
that on the morrow, the Major w^s \o suffer the 
amputation of his right leg. The. Major was a man 
of acknowledged bravery, who had faced danger 
and death in many shapes, and (like Coriolanus) 
« had wounds to. show." 

On arriving at the Major's house Scalpel wias* 
dismayed at fimtitig thete was no muffie ^beut: the 
knocker. ' " Th^ti it is ail over," thought^he; *< he 
i»;dea4, and J am toa 4at«." And his heart sank 
with disappointment. 
/H&'kno^ked'att)^ iddor, which wtis opined by 
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the Major's serrant, an old soldier who had served 
with him through the Peninsulai 

« Well?'' said Scalpel, dolefully. 

« Well, Sir!" said the servant. 

" Thea it's all over?" continued Scalpel. 

" What, Sir?" inquired the servant 

Scalpel made no reply, but palled a long, dismal 
face, and shook his head: at the same time drawing 
his finger acroi^s his thigh. 

«0 that. Sir: no, Sir) to-morrow at eleven 

o'clock;" said the servant in a firm, though not 
unfeeling tone. 

Scalpel, then, was not toa laite, and, for a moment, 
his countenance brightened. But it resumed its 
lugubrious aspect as her said. << f suppose <that,tf mfer 
the circumstances^ I can't see your master?'^ » 

**0, yes, you can, Sir, if yoq are a f^iead of his 
fut have business with htm: he is on a sofa in the 
drawing-room," said the man. 

« Why, I however — take my tard to the 

Majol*," said Scalpel* 

Pi^sently the servhtit retorned with his master's 
compliments — that he did not remember the natne 
— nevertheless, he begged Mr..Scafpel would walk 
up. '■' • ' 
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< Spidp^l, as. he entered the drawing^oom^ took 
his white camhric hslndkercAief from his poqket and 
made a face a yard long. He found Major Dareall 
seated sideways on a aofa^ up6o which reste^l the 
devoted right leg^ bandaged,, whilst the other was 
supported by a stooL A library table, covered 
^itb books and papers, was*at his side. The Miajor 
wa9 reading, aocl, not a little t6 Scalpel's astonish** 
fnent, laughing heartily. As the latter approached, 
JJie Majotr put down his book and bowed. 
• . '< KlesB my. . aoui ! ? . exdaimed • the Major, << Mr. 
Scalpel! — I beg a thousand pardons for not imme* 
diately recolle0ting.3nour name, but now I remember: 
;! believe I had the pleasure of meeting you once at 
-difiiier^ about a twelvenu>Blh Bgo, at oui* friend 5ir 
Hum Drum's.. :Pray sit downi" 

All this the -Major uttered, in a cheerful tone; 
greatly to the astPQij^hrneot, tuacl, perhaps, a.lkUe 
to the disappointmeni, of the visitet^ who, heaviog 
i.figh, tookfa sekQt - - . 

« To what am I indebted for the pleasure of this 
yi»lr Mr* Scalpel? Hayeypu husine9s witb me?" 

ff.No;, Mfjor, I—T— ah?ip.!'/ ;;4nd Scalp^ shook 
bis bead dolefully. . . : .. 

<< Thankee, thankee; then I am the more obligod 
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to j-oii. A friendly visit is highly, aeceptsble to a 
p6or4nvaUd who^ cannot gert out of his owtt house,'' 
said the Major^ in the same cheierful tone. 

The word <^ invalid" was a cue sufficient; so 
Scal]j^ drevr his oana/bric handkerchief across his 
lips^and was preparing to commence the work of 
consolation, when he was Interupted by the Major's 
que^ion:-<^ ; ' 

KHave you ever read' this work? O, of course 
you have, for who has not? < Don Quixote.' Ha! 
ha! ha! ha! I am laughing at it for the hundredtii 
time* Hal ha! hal ha! This is the work, Sir, for 
driving away tjhe distnaisi" 

<< Dismals?" thought Scalpel, <* that is my cue 
again." So, with another sigh, and at the same 
time, drawing down the comers of his mouth till 
they almost tooehed the lower part df hfs jaw, he 
droned forth-^^I^ismals, indeed! If'anytnan has 
cause for the * disnfiafa' as you ckll it, you^ Major, 
in this trying situation, must-*— •" 

"Then how greatly indebted are we to the writir 
of an ^ agreeable boo^, Mr. Scalpel, which like the 
wand of the enchanter, can transport us, as it were, 
out of the sphere of actual existence — not' only 
banishing unpleasant te'coUectlons of the p^st, but 
12* 
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. lightediDgtheprei$«aredf theprfesenVaUd diverting 
our ttocMightsieyen from pmk or ^orrovir to come!'' 
The lafiti' fetv. words were, anotber, cue for tbe 
i eomforter. 

^: . <fAfal, Major!'' aaid he^ with a aigh/^we'doght 

: indeed to be truly grateful for comfort or eonaqh- 

tion in any shape; for any thing t!iat, as you say, 

tends to divert our thoughts from Ahem!- 

Sieved o'elock tormorrbw is the time appointed, I 
believe?" Tlii3 question he aocdinpanied with a 
mournful shake of the head. 

^'YeSi"rdpli5d the Major* <<By the bye, have 
you seen our friend. Sir {ium^ lately?" 
.. M p. Scalpel wa^ too busily occupied in, sighing 
and sbsJ^iug his head to teply to tbe inquiry, and 
tbe M<9Jdr continued;-^ 

<<I.woddor I have not; had a visit ;from hini,.far 
surely he mu^t know that I am keeping bouse/' 
. << I wonder at it top!" extdaimed Scalpel. << Ah! 
Major! An occasion like this ougfit to bring you^ 
Iriends about you; for. when oi^e considers what 
ypu^will have to go through to-morrow " 

<<lt will not be very comfortable, I dare say," 

8B^^ ^e. Major; ^^buft^" (copjtii^ued he^ in a tpoe 

jfj(]^htly indicative ofinq^enpe^ whilst he made a 
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trifling ohang&ia llie.po|iltOD of his leg on thespfa) 
« tet it milway^ time enougKi Sir, to think of e^ieh 
things when- th6 hour arrives." 

^ Comfortable l^' exclaimed Scalpel; ^^comfcirta- 
ble! Can you^i my dear M)i|jor) oonoeiya me so 
destHutej so utterly destitute of £9eUpg as to sop- 
pose that U y)iU he? I know tihe contrary : — horrid ! 
— dreadful ! — The moment I was told that you were 
to have your Iqg takea off> ai^.at thp thick; part^of the 
thigh) tQ9r**diough 1 might h^ve been imtsinformed 
as to that poiot^^Heaven fcnovirs, . J hfope 1 was-^ 
Eh? — -" 

The M«^r made, no reply^ bat set his (eeth^ and 
rapidfy turned ov^er the leaves of 'the volume of 
<< Son. QuixMe'' widoh lay before Umy whilst Seal- 
pel leotitiUuod:^ — 

^ Ahl it is so then, and I feel for you, my dear 
Major: for, as I was going to say, the ^moment 1 
heard qf.th^. dreadful afiair I referr nd to ;the artkle 
< AmptftAtion' in the,£iDcyclop8sdiay and read k 
■througib tvith the deepest atlentioof. It W90 psinfjoj 
to me, I owji^for I shuddered at every iine as I 
thought of you; but as I did hope that I might jajck 
out 8omist4p^itig.of a eonsoklory uatttrefor you, why, 
I considered that it is one';) duty iaa nan and a 
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Cliristian to sacrifice onefs feetingcr for ev^eo the 
chance of comforting a friend/' Here the qpedker 
again sighed and shook his head dolefully. 

There was a pause of a minute or two/diiring 
which, Major Dareall, in rather, a marked manner, 
took his svatch three or four times from the' table, 
and looked at it. At length the silence wa» broken 
by Scalpel. " - - 

** Of course, Major, you have read it. 

« No, Sir; no. Sir;'' replied the Major, hastily; 
^* I dare say I shall know enough about it without 
either the trouble of reading it, or the annoyance of 
hearing of it. And now, Mr. — ^, Mr. ■■ .> You 
will pardon my forgetting your name, never having 
seen you 'but- once before — ^Oh! Scalpel.-^And 
now, Mr. Scalpel, have you any thing'furthertDBiry 
to mei^' With these words the'Major again looked 
at'hiswtflchj 

^ Noj Major,'' replied Scalpel, << nothing, except 
to ^Khbri you to gummon Up aU your fortitqd^' t6 
go tHrpugh it Ah! you will have need of it^*-* 
'Ahemi-^NIay I ask the name of the eurgeon who 
ts^l^ opettfte?'^' • 

^^Sir Donald Slash,'* replied the Majbr^ ooveribg 
hit eyes wid)rhia'hand%' <- < ' ^ • . 
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^^Sl^shi I'm gjid of it: he is aaid to be a very 
fine operator^ though li6 haa no more feeiiog at hia 
work than a tinker^ and will saw through a bone 
with aa much indifiereoee aa a carpenter 4ob$ 
through a aenseleaa plank. In fact, very few - of 
them have feeling: cutting off a leg in .the moming, 
or carving a chicken in the evening, ia pMty n^uch 
the same thing to them." 

The Major turned deadly pale, and awallowed a 
glass of water,, whieh he filled from a jug that stood 
on the table. 

^< I am afraid you are anwell. Major/' aaiU Scal- 
pel; ^<^a J do;aoy thing for you? If I can, I shall 
consider it a duty, under your present trying cir- 
cum^jftcea to—*" 

<< You can> Sir^" r^pAied the Major: ^^ do m^.tbe 
favour to. ring the bell*" 

Scalpel rang the bell, and the^ Major's serv^t en» 
tei'ed the roocn*' . 

<^ Samson,'? said the Majoir, << this, gpnlleman 13 
going. 'Good.nnoi^nitig, Mr,.Sc0lpeL" 

« Now, my dear Major," said Scalpel, << that what 
yott have yto,go ihrough you wUl bear like a man, 1 
eanoot doubt; ibut let md intreat you to dismiss ijt 
from your ihoughta till the time.CQm«^* That will 
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be soon enough to think about it, as you say, Heav- 
en knows! I suppose it will b^ all over by about 
twelve o'clock, or half-past — that's some comfort — 
and I will call and inquire how you got through it. 
^ In a few months you will be as well as ever, provi- 
ded Sir Donald is careful to make you a good stump 
— ^though I am sorry to find, from the article in the 
Encyclopaedia, surgeons are not always so cautious 
upon that point as they ought to be; and though a 
wooden leg is not so good as one's own, yet it is 
better than none — and that's another comfort for 
you. Farewell! Heaven bless you, my dear 'Major! 
Keep up yo«ir spirits, for I am sure you hat^e need 
of them." 

Saying which, Mr. Scalpel put his handkerchief 
to his eyes, emitted the customary sighs, slowly 
shook his head and quitted the room. As he de- 
scended the stairs he said to Samson — 

<< Ah! visits of th}k nature are very trying to 
one's feelings; but it is one's duty, as a man and a 
Christian, to offer all the consolation in one's power 
to the sick and the (buffering." 

<< Samsoii," said \h» Major to his servant (who 
as soon^ as he had closed the door on the t^omforter 
returned to the drawing-room,) <<'let me never see 
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the face of that infernal felloiv again.^ I had prepar- 
ed mjseirior Sir Donald Sla^h, and even as it is, 
I trust I shall face him becomingly; but I am satis-' 
fied that another dose of that fellow's d — d comfort 
would unman me.^^ 

Another of the class ' is Peteh Pester. Peter 
meddles not with the graver and greater calamities 
of life: he limits the exercise of his consolatory 
talents to cases of petty vexation and trifling annoy- 
ance. These, as they are of more freqdetit occur- 
rence, afford Peter more numerous opportunities for 
the display of his powers. But bountiful as is this 
wieked world iti its supply of care and trouble, it 
will sometimes hap pen that the supply is inadequate 
to the demand of so industrious a comforter as 
Peter: and it is upon such occasions that his inge- 
nuity in hts vocation is most advantageously shown. 
His active mind abhors repose as nature is said to 
abhor a vacuum; and if he cannot find a grievance 
upon which to pour his phials of comfort, he will 
ma'ke 6ne. Peter Fester's y?>r/e, indeed; lies in 
<< establishing a raw;^^ and, this done, he wrlltoUch 
it wllh^ the' harnd, or, rather it should be siaid, the 
finger of a ittk^er. ' Hto will seek and^find -some* 
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friend happy in the stupid unconsciousnesa 9( aaj 
thing likely to occasion bin^ a moment's, uneasiness, 
and, at the end of one quarter of an hpvuc, leave him 
discontented and re$tiess with a vague sense ^ of in* 
jury or injustice, or an undefined apprehension of 
evil, and smarting in every nerve from the effects 
of Peter's coqsolatory process. As for. example: — 
Demosthenes Gabble^ Esq. has lately been c^J^ed 
to the bar. Having little oiae to^do, it is JVfr« Gab^ 
ble's intention to offer himself, on the Radical in- 
terest, as a candidate at the next vacancy for the- 
representation of the ancient and respectable town . 
of Swinefold^ This i^ likely soon to ^occur, as JVf r. 
Pauperly Brawlwell^ the present Radical member, 
is to be appointed one of the ten commissioners (at 
a salary of 2000/^ a year) for the regulation and 
superintendence of mile-stones on the several roada; 
from London to Brighton r-r-s^qh cooimissioq (lav*. 
in^ been de.cla^ed indispensable to the. welfare .of. 
the empire, and the wants of the .hard- ^yorkiQg; 
friends to the cause of economy and reform* N^ 
long ago Gabble went 4own ip ^wiqefold, whepe, ^ 
at a leg-of-mutton-rand-'trimmlni^ feast,, given, ^ . 
the Cock and Bottle, by two hundred of the v^qsi 
respectable of the ^< party,?^ ta their iodepend^nUad 
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disinterested represeatative (the Commissiooer that 
is to be,) Gabble addressed them in a speech which 
he had every reason to believe had produced the 
most desirable effect for his purpose. How, indeed, 
could it fail, when retrenchment and reform were 
the smallest of ^the benefits it promised, and when 
it concluded with an assurance that should he ever 
be elevated to the dignified position of representing 
the Swinefordians in Parliament, no circumstance in 
life should induce him to relinquish it — ^unless, 
indeed, the duty which he owed to his country 
should call upon him — as it had done to his illustri- 
ous friend — to undertake the superintendence of 
mile-stones. 

Two or three days after Gabble's return, Fester, 
paid him a visit at his chambers. He found the 
learned barrister playing the fiute, and happy. 

** So," said Fester, taking possession of an easy 
chair; " So, my dear boy, you made a fine speech 
at Swineford the other day?" 

"Psha!" replied Gabble, with affected indiffer- 
ence (though Fester knew well enough that a notion 
of the excellence of his oratory was Gabble's tender 
point;) " Psha] there was nothing in it." 
13 
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« Come, come/* said Fester, « it was a Jne speecli 
^-^ very fine speech— you know it was." 

"Well," replied Gabble, <^it is not for me to 
express an opinion of it, but 1 believe — ^I think it 
produced an effect; and, vanity apart, I will say it 
was the best speech I ever made in my life. To 
tell you the truth. Fester, I threw all my power 
into that speech, because I knew that a great deal 
would be expected from it in a certain quarter not 
a hundred miles from Downing-street/' 

« You were right," said Fester; " for politics 
must be your mark. You are not likely to do 
much in your profession." 

" Begging your pardon, my dear fellow, I flatter 

myself that " 

" Don't misunderstand me, Gabble; I don't say 

nothing — absolutely nothing — I say you won't do 

much. No, no; you must stick to politics, and 

you know you must. 1 know what you mean by 

your allusion to Downing-street. You have great 

friends there; very great friends. They expect a 

. great deal from you, too; — now, I know they da. 

But, for your speech to be of any service to you— - 

any real service — oughtn't it to be i-eported in the 

London papers?" # 
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« Wby," replied Gabble, « the Conseiratives, of 
course, won't notice it: I was too hard upon them:' 
but no doubt our own side *' 

'^Now that's where you are mistaken. The 
Conservatives, and the Conservatives only, will 
notice it." 

Gabble looked at hini with astonishment, and 
there was a pause. 

"And so," continued Fester; "the Downing- 
street folks were anxious about your speech * at 
Swineford? " It was to be taken as a trial speech^-a 
specimen of what might be expected from you!" 

^* Eh? — why — well — yes," stamnaered Gabble; 
<^ and what then?" 

^^ Ahem!— Have you had any quarrel with the 
Editor of the < Swineford Radical Dictator?' " 

*' I dont even know him," replied Gabble. 

" Then didnU you break down?" inquired Fester. 

<< Break down!" exclaimed Demosthenes; " why 
I spoke for upwards of two hours, right on, without 
the pause of a moment!" 

<^ Then you did not break down! — D n him!" 

<* Why, who the plague says I did?" asked Gab- 
ble, impatiently, and with some appeiarance of 
afarm* 
^^ Now don't let such a trifle annoy you, my 
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dear friond,^^ said Fester, ia a soft, soothing tone; 
" who cares what is said by an obscure provincial 
paper like the * Swineford Radical Dictator?^ N-O- 
body reads it — ^that is to say, not many — not a 
great many, read it — in London,! mean; and that's 
some consolation for you. But, Gabble — I am 
afraid it has a large circulation in its own county 
--Eh?'' * 

"P n the « Radical Dictator!'" exclaimed 

Gabble in a rage; << break down, indeed! why, 
from the first words I uttered, till " 

<« Now, why do you allow such a trifling matter 
to disturb you? Come, think no more about it, but 
play me a tune on the flute." 

"Confound the flute! Is this a time to——? 
Why, my dear Fester, you must be aware that such 
a statement — made by one of our own party, too 
-f^is calculated to do me serious injury. I can be 
of no service to the big-wigs here, save by my ora- 
torical powers; and, should I be thought wanting 
on that point, of course they'll throw me over. 
Break down, indeed!" and here Gabble paced up 
and down the room, perspiring at every pore. 

*< Now, be cool, my dear boy. Nothing that such 
a paper says can do you any harm; and ther&ls 
gOUAohition foryon. '<Bat the awkward part of tho 
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affair is that the London conservative press may 
make a handle of it; and if they should notice your 
mishap " 

"Mishapl" cried Gabble; "Plague on you! 
what do you mean by my mishap, when I have 
told you that " 

" 1 know, I know/' said Fester, in his most com- 
forting tone; "you didn't fail — ^you couldn't; but 
if the < Standard' of this evening should say you did 
— though as I haven't seen it yet I can't say that it 
will — ^and the ' Times' to-morrow, and the * Herald' 
and the * Post,' why then, indeed, you would be in 
a bad way. And, then, some of those abominable 
Sunday papers — they would quiz your very soul 
out. But, perhaps, the matter may pass unnoticed; 
and that's some comfort for you." 

" I'll go immediately to my friend Lord Blun- 
derton, and explain the whole business to him," 
cried Gabble. 

" Now, why need you be in a fever about it.'*" 
said Fester " Even take it at the worst, you have 
a fine profession to fall back upon, and that consi- 
deration ought to be a great consolation to you." 

« Why, just now you told me I never should da 
much in it," cried Grabble^- impatieady. 
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"Comparatively, I meant: comparatively, my 
dear boy," said Fester. " Besides, what else can 
you do? If you fail in politics — and that's a very 
desperate line for a young man to engage in — very 
—why, you must needs stick to law. . It is a fine 
profession — very fine! Greatly overstocked, to be 
sure; prodigiously! As an attorney of the greatest 
practice in London told me the other day— a man 
who knows well w^hat he says — there are ninety- 
nine barristers for one brief. It is but a poor look^ 
out, certainly; and yet men do sometimes make 
their way to the Bench or the Woxjlsack, so there's 
comfort in that for you." 

So Peter Fester, having comforted his friend into 
a boiling fever, took his leave. 

Another variety of the class of Job's Comforters 
is Tom Toooood. Tom is a widower of five-and- 
forty. He is in possessioti of a clear two thousand 
a-year; and having no children, nor (so far as his 
most intimate friends have ever been able to discover) 
any relations to share his income with him, and his 
own personal expenses being apparently small, Tom 
is suspected of charity. He has the character of 
being one of the kindest-hearted creatures sUve, 
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one who would go through fire and water to" do a 
service. It is generally said of him, in the common 

'phrase, that <^ the good he does is unknown!'^ and so 
ingeniously has he contrived to conceal his benevo* 
lence, that for my own part, I never heard a charge 
of a liberal action fairly brought home to him. He 
^ does good by stealth," it would seem, and " would 
blush to find it fame;'' but who ever yet discovered 
an opportunity of putting him to the blush? But if 
the substantial benefits bestowed by Tom Toogood 
upon the unfortunate be so discreetly administered 
as entirely to escape detection, he is less careful to 
conceal his bounteous donations of pity and advice, 
and of that peculiar kind of consolation which places 
him in the category of Job's comforters. 

Tom was informed that a friend of his was ruined 
by the failure of a speculation in hops. <<You 
shock me!" exclaimed Tom. << Poor unfortunate 
devil! my heart bleeds for him. But it is his own 
fault: had he taken my advice this would not have 
happened. That he'll acknowledge, "poor devil! 
I'm sure he will. Pll go at once and say what I 
can to comfort him." 

« The kind-hearted creature!" exclaimed his in- 
formant. 
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Another of his friends was thrown from a hack- 
cab, by which accident three of his ribs and a leg 
were broken. "Poor unlucky dogT' said Tom;^ 
" I am grieved to the very soul for him. I always 
told him something of the kind would happen if he 
continued to use- those cabs — I'll go to him; though, 
really, scenes of this kind are very distressing to 
me.^' 
" What a compassionate soul is Tom Toogoodl'* 
But let us follow him to where something more 
available than pity and advice was required at his 
hands. 

Widow Workman rented of Toogood a small 
house at Hammersmith, where, by carrying on a 
little business as a milliner, she contrived to support 
herself and £ve children. The house was burnt 
down, and her furniture and small stock in trade, 
which were uninsured, were destroyed. No sooner 
did Toogood hear of the calamity than he hastened 
to the lodging where the poor woman had taken 
refuge. Toogood had insured the building to the 
full amount of its value, so that he himself was se-« 
cure from loss. 

" This is a sad piece of business for you, Mrs^ 
Workman.'* 
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<< Dreadful, dreadful. Sir!'' said the poor widow, 
weeping and wringing her hands. <^ All gone, all 
gone — furniture, clothes, stoek, all, all, all!" 

"But how very imprudent of you not to insure! 
If you had followed my advice and insured your 
property all would have been well again." 

" 1 did, I did. Sir, but I forgot to renew the po 
licy." 

" That was very negligent, my good Mrs. Work- 
man. How often have I advised you to be careful 
about your insurance! How much had you been 
insured for?" 

" Two hundred pounds. Sir." 

"Bless my soul! Now you see the consequence 
of your neglect. Had you renewed your policy 
you would have had two hundred pounds to set 
you going again. But, come; let us see what can 
be done for you. I have come all the way from 
town — walked every step of it, and was caught in 
the rain — -I have come on purpose to talk to you." 

"Ah, Sir! you are an angel from heoven! You 
are too good for this world!" said the poor woman; 
her countenance brightened by a ray of hope. 

" In this world of sorrow we mjist do what we 
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can for each other, Mrs. Workman. But teli t&e, 
my good sou], what is it you propose doing?" 

*' God only knows, Sir, unless some friend will 
assist me." 

" If you had but renewed your insurance you 
would have been in no need of a friend's assistance, 
my good creature," said Toogood, in a tone of sur- 
passing kindness. " But have you no project?" 

" Why, yes. Sir; I have been thinking that with 
twenty pounds I might stock a stall at the Bazaar." 

" Doit, do it, Mrs. Workman; I will go and in- 
quire if there is one to let. We must not consider 
trouble in cases like this.'^ 

" But I have not got twenty pounds. Sir, and — " 
The poor woman hesitated, 

" But, surely, you have some friend who will lend 
you twenty pounds. An industrious widow with 
five children has a fair claim for such assistance, 
God knows!" 

^^ I have no friend who can spare the money. Sir; 
but I have been thinking that — I say. Sir — that — 
as I have been your tenant nine years — ^and — and 

as you are a very rich man, Mr. Toogood " 

<'Ah! Mrs. Workman," said this kind-hearted 
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creature — «I^m sure if I had it in my power to 
serve you ip that way 1 would; but you have no 
notion of the claims I have upon me — the deal of 
money I am obliged to give! But, come; think 
again. Have you no friend?" 

The poor creature wning her hands and discon- 
solately shook her head. 

" Now, you see how it is, my dear woman! If 
you had but followed my advice and taken care of 

your insurance! But do you absolutely want 

as much as twenty pounds?" 

"Why, Sir, to do the thing tolerably, I should; 
but perhaps I might contrive to begin with fifteen, 
or even ten." 

" Well, then> Mrs. Workman; you may consider 
the matter as settled; for, doubtless, you cftn find 
some friend who will lend you ten pounds." 

"No, no, no, no, no," cried the widow in an 
agony of tears. 

"Ah! Mrs. Workman," said Toogood; " I wish 
it was in my power to lend you the money, for, 
really, my heart bleeds for you. But, let me see: 
I'll tell you what Pll do for you. I am aware that 
an application of this nature must be painful to your 
feelings; so do you turn it over in your mind and 
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let me know who you think would be likolj to 
lend you the ten poundt^ and I will go myself-^ 
hail, rain, or snow — and speak to him for you. I'll 
go to the world's end after him, I'll raise heaven 
and earth but I'll make him lend you the money. 
If you had but renewed your insurance! But it 
is useless to talk of what is past. When you again 
set up in business mind you insure. And I'll tell 
you what I'll do for you, my good woman: you 
shall give me the insurance-money, and I'll go 
myself for you and see that the policy is properly 
made out. God bless you, my dear soul! keep up 
your spirits; I am sure you have need of them. 
Now be sure you let me know when you have 
thought of some good friend I may apply to on 
your behalf. Ah! if you had but renewed your 
insurance!" He left the house, and as the door 
closed on him, he exclaimed, "Ah! poor devil! I'm 
sure my heart bleeds for her." 

Is not Tom Toogood really tl>e>kindest-hearted 
creature alive? And surely, " the ^ood he does is 
unknown." 

We have a few more varieties of the class ctf 
Job's Comforters in store. 






JOHN HOGS; 

AN AGREEABLE TRAVELLING COMPANION. 

On the day prior to my departure, last summer^ 
from the beautiful, ugly, clean, dirt/, nice, nasty, 
elegant, filthy city of Paris, I received a visit from 
Madame Genevaux, the mistress of the hotel at 
which 1 usually dwelt on my occasional trips to that 
capital. The purpose of the lady's visit waato con- 
gratulate me upon the circumstance of my having, 
at least, one countryman as a travelling companion; 
for that Mr. Hogs (under which name let me dis- 
guise the party in question) had secured a place in 
(he same vehicle. Mr. Hogs, she added, spoke not 
one word of French, for which reason she trusted 
to my complaisance that I would take charge of him 
and act as his guide and interpreter. Indeed, to 
confess the truth, she had prevailed upon him to 
quit Paris a day earlier than he had intended, in 
order that he mighy||B^Q(gir^^S9fel^^i"^9^^i^^ble 
14 
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advantage of my assistance, and I in return enjoy 
the delight of his society. 

Having more than once suffered great annoyance . 
from this kind of bear-leading, I was doubting whe- 
ther or not I should decline the responsibility pro- 
posed to me; but ere 1 could decide, Madame 
Genevaux had shuffled out of the room, and returned 
again, leading in her interesting/7ro/4§'^, John Hogs; 
and having introduced us to each other in the most 
intelligible bad English she could command, she 
left us together. 

Mr. Hogs was a Leeds banker, who had been 
about some business to America, and was returning, 
via France, to his native town. He was a short, 
stout, clumsily-made man, with a square, flat, sun- 
burnt face, an eye bespeaking craft and distrust, 
and a harsh, vulgar-toned voice. He wore a black 
coat and waistcoat (evidently not from the hand of 
Stultz), brown breeches and gaiters, a broad brim- 
med hat, and a dark-coloured silk handkerchief tied 
loosely round his neck. He stood with his feet 
wide apart from each other — Colossus-wise — his 
hands thrust down to the bottom of the pockets of 
the brown garment which I have once already call- 
ed by its proper name, and his elbows protruded 
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forwards. I do not intend to present him as a pat- 
tern of elegance in any way: I describe him as I 
found him. 

'<So; Missus what-d'-ye-call-her, there, with her 
long outlandish name, tells me that me and you has 
took two places in the same Diligence,^' was the 
introductory speech of my intended companion. 

<*I understand, Sir/' replied I, "that I am to have 
the pleasure of your company on the journey." 

"Why, as to pleasure, that's as it may turn out. 
There's no parly voo palaver about me. I'm a John 
Bull, every inch of me; so as to the pleasure we are 
like to have in one another's company, why, I'ni 
never in a hurry to say * yes ' to what may happen 
to come up } no.' * As we're behav'd, so we shall 
be shav'd,' is my maxim ; and there's no French 
flummery about that, eh?" 

" Not a tittle, Sir," replied I. 

"No, no; you may make sure of John Hogs on 
that score. I've been here six days, and I've had 
enough on't Place and people all aliJie. The nasty 
stuff one gets to eat, and the wishy-washy drink they 
gives one! And then such a lingo as they talk! 
Except when I've met a countryman of my own, 
hang me if I've understood a word that has been 
said since here I've been." 
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" Why, Mr. Hogs, if you don't understand the 
language, that is no fault of the people.'' 

" 0, pooh! pooh! who's to understand such a jar- 
gon as that ? But I see how it is. You have been 
here so long, I suppose, that you're half a Frehchi- 
fied chap yourself, and defends 'em. You'd defend 
tkiSy perhaps — don't answer, for you can't. When 
I goes to a play at Leeds, or even when I sees one 
in Lunnuniljf knows all they're talking about; but 

here ! I went last night and paid two francs 

and a half at one of their play-houses, but devil a 
word of it could I make out It's taking one's 
money on false pretences, hang me if it an't. One 
wouldn't mind if there w|is any call for it, but it's 
all stuff and affectation. Why can't they speak plain 
English as we do?" 

" How, Sir!" exclaimed I, with astonishment. 
" How, Sir!" echoed Hogs. "Which is furthest 
off from England — France or Ameriky? Tell me 
that, if you please." 

" Why, Sir," replied I; " so far as my geographi- 
cal recollections serve me, I should say America is 
the most distant by some thousands of miles." 

<< Well, then, I'm just come from there. Now, 
a9 that's so much further off, who has the best right 
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to speak a foreign lingo — tJle French or the Ameri- 
cans, eh? But, no, no; them's a sensible, rational 
people, as has got no nonsense about 'em; and I 
didn't meet nobody there as didn't speak as good 
English as me. Aye, aye ; next to us English,, 
them's the chaps, take my word for it. No parly- 
voo nonsense about them: chaps after my own heart. 
Before I'd been there four-and-twenty hours, 1 felt 
myself as much at home as if I was in Leeds, hang 
me if I didn't." 

After a pause* of a minute John Hogs looked at his 
watch. 

" One o'clock! Now, what shall I do till dinner- 
time? Stop!-^well thought on. 1 haven't been to 
the Loover yet to see the picturs and stattys, and 
as they makes no charge for it one may as well go. 
I say, Mr. What's-your-name, suppose me and you 
goes together, eh ? We shall be company for one 
another." 

I declined the invitation. 

"Well, then," continued Mr. Hogs, "I'll go alone. 
But what a set of bragging chaps these French is ! 
They'd make you believe that, counting picturs 
and stattys, one with another, they've got nigh two 
thousand on 'em. But John Hogs an't the man to 

14* 
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be done in that style, ^s they don't shut up till 
four o'clock, I shall have plenty of time to count 'em; 
so here goes. To-morrow at nine we starts, you 
know; so if me and you don't meet before, good-bye 
till then, Mr. What-d'-ye-call-it." 

The road from Paris to Calais is not one at any 
point of which a traveller could honestly sing, *' O, 
the vincrcovered hills and gay regions of France I" 
and, certainly, the companion with whom I was 
threatened promised no compensation for the dul- 
ness of the journey. I foresaw th&t my ease and 
comfort, during three dozen long hours, were in the 
power of one who was not likely to temper that 
power with mercy; and, but that aft appointment 
in London of some importance rendered my de- 
parture on the following morning imperative, I 
would willingly have forfeited the sum I had paid 
for my place in the Diligence, if by such sacrifice 1 
could have escaped from him. But this was not to 
be. 

Next morning, at a few minutes before nine, I 
took my allotted place (a corner one) in the Dili- 
gence. The opposite seat was occupied by two 
Frenchmen and a German, and the othen corner 
place, on the same side with me, by another Ger- 
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man: thus leaving the middle seat, between the lat- 
ter and myself, for Mr. John Hogs of Leeds. My 
fellow-travellers and I instantly entered into con- 
versation; and in a tone which promised good fel- 
lowship amongst' us for as long as we might remain 
together. 

At the last beat of the hour of nine, the Diligence 
was, with its usual punctuality, about to start, when 
I reminded the Conductor that there was yet a pas- 
senger to come. He civilly replied that he was 
aware of it; but that the regulations of the messa- 
geHes prohibited any delay beyond the appointed 
time for departure. Fortunately, at this moment, 
Mr. Hogs came running into the yard. 

** Hollo! you. Sir! Conductor! What's-your- 
name ! Stop ! Going without me was you ? I 
should like to have .caught you at that. I'd have 
trounced you for it, hang me if 1 wouldn't. But 
stop a bit,*' Saying which he ran into the bureau. 
After reiterated calls from the Conductor, Hogs re- 
appeared. 

" Here's a pretty set of scoundrels P' exclaimed 
he. <^ Yesterday, that chap in the booking-office 
gave me a bad franc in change, and he won't give' 
me another for it; and I can't get neither impunity 
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nor redress. The rascals! And when I spoke out 
like a free-born Englishman, and said Ihey was all 
a set of cheats and rogues, they threatened me with 
the police. Should like to see their police meddle 
with John Hogs. A pretty country for a man to 
come to! — England, or Ameriky, for my money. 
But they shall find I'm a real John Bull, and wonH 
put up with this piece of roguery tamely. They 
little dream as Pve got a nevvi/j a clerk in the Fo- 
reign OflSce, and that the affair will come to light.'' 

^'Mais monteZ'donc, Monsieur y sHlvous plait y^ 
said the Conductor, in a tone of civil impatience, as 
he held open the door of the vehicle. 

" MountyP^ cried Hogs, placing one foot on tlie 
step. " That means get in, I suppose? Then why 
can't you say so? — But, stop! this won't do. I can't 
ride with my back to the horses, and I can't ride 
bodkin; or, as you don't understand English, I mean 
I can't ride in the middle 'twixt two others." 

" Maisy Monmeury sHl vous plait^^^ again said 
the Conductor. 

" You'll find it no play with me, if I'm to be 
treated in this style, that I can tell you." Then, 
addressing the German, in the opposite corner, he 
said, " You must go to t'other side, for I can't ride 
backwards, for love or money." 
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<* Cht ne fotis gombrends baSyMb^zieu,'' polite- 
ly said the German: " barley -fous Frangzay ?" 

*' Don't parley»voo me; that won't do with John 
Hogs« But I say, Mister/' continued he, address- 
ing himself to me, "I say; I wish youM settle this 
point for me. You've undertook to do the needful 
for me, so I look to you. 

I entered upon the duties of my agreeable oiffice 
b/ inquiring of my fellow-travellers, severally, whe- 
ther they were inclined to accommodate Mr. Hogs 
by an exchange of seats; which they being unwill- 
ing to do^ I explained to him that the places in a 
French Diligence were numbered, and that he ha- 
ving been the last of six persons to secure a place, 
the one which was reserved for him (numbered 6) 
was that to which alone he had a claim. 

"Pooh! pooh! stuff and nonsense!" cried Hogs; 
^ number places in a stage-coach! the thing doesn't 
stand to reason. We do no such thing in England, 
and we knows as much about coaching as them, I 

take it. I consider myself ill trea^ " But Mr. 

Hogs's speech was curtailed by two very polite per- 
sons in blue uniform, who, each taking him by an 
elbow"*, quietly lifted him into the Diligence; and, the 
door being closed upon him, we commenced our 
journey. 
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Hogs grumbled audibly, ringing the changes on 
the terms, " French rascals," " foreign scoundrels,'' 
"unpolite savages,^' " rogues," " brutes," &c.: none 
of which being understood by our companions, they 
fell harmless. At length. Hogs addressing himself 
to me, said — 

"1 say, Mister, 1 wish youM explain for me!" 

"Explain what. Sir?'' 

" Why, I wish youM just tell them chaps that 
they are a set of rascally, unaccommodating scoun- 
drels, and- that it would serve them right to give 
them a licking all round, one dowu and t'other come 
on." 

This wish I did not think it prudent to gratify. 
I told Mr. Hogs that as, in fact, there was nothing 
of which he could justly complain, I certainly 
should not make myself a party to the affair. 

" Some people's pretty chaps to stand by an ill- 
used countryman!" As Mr. Hogs muttered these 
words just loud enough, hut only loud enough, to be 
heard, I thought it as well not to hear them. 

Scarcely had we cleared the Barrihre St. Denis, 
when Mr. Hogs said — " I wish, Mister, you would 
just put your head out o' window and order the 
coachman, or whatever they may call him, to push 
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on. We shall never get to Calais at this rate, for, 
hang me, if I think he^s doing more than fire mile 
an hour.'* 

" Mr. Hogs," replied I, « we are proceeding at 
the regulated pace, and no request on our part that it 
might be accelerated would be attended to/' 

♦'Wouldn't it?" said my agreeable companion. 
" They don't know much of John Hogs, then. 
What's French for 'stop,' Mister?" 

"^rrg/ejr," replied I. 

In an instant Hog's body was half through the 
window. ^^ Reiij/j retty, retty^ and je d— d to 
you," roared Hogs. 

Instantly the Diligence stopped, and down came 
the Conductor to inquire what was the matter. 

" This won't do, you Sir," replied Hogs; " you 
must get on faster." 

" Comment^ Monsieur .?" said the Conductor, 
with an inquiring look. 

Hogs finding that he was not clearly understood, 
resorted to the expedient q^ttering each word dis- 
tinctly, deliberately, and in a loud tone of voice: — 

'' You — must— drive— a — great— deal — fas — ter;" 
bawling the last syllable into the man's ear as if he 
had been addressing one stone-deaf. 
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The Conductor shook his head and turned to me 
for an explanation. I explained. 

"./5A/ hahP^ said the Conductor, shrugging up 
his shoulders; " // estfou^ doncy ce Monsieur-IAJ^ 
And without further parley he resumed his seat on 
the imp6rialej and once more we proceeded. 

Presently we were passed by a light carriage 
drawn by three horses of the Post-Royah, 

" This won't do," cried Hogs, and again he roar- 
ed from the window, " Retty^ rettyj rettyP^ 

Again the Diligence stopped and down came the 
Conductor. 

« 1 wish, Mister," said Hogs to me, ^^you would 
tell the fellow what I want." 

»< And what is it you do want. Sir?" 

" Why, what I want is, that them chaps as has 
just passed us may just as well swallow our dust as 
us swallow theirs. So tell him to push on and get 
the start on 'em, and, when he's got it, to keep it" 

I explained to the Conductor the absurd demand 
of Hogs; and added that he had better not again dis- 
turb himself at the call of that gentleman, unless it 
was confirmed by that of one of the other passengers. 

« Bien oblig6, Monsieur,^' said the man. " De» 
cidhnent il est foul ^^ Monsieur-lil.^^ 
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Without explaining fq Hogs the French posting- 
regulations^ I merely stated to him that his wish 
could not be attended to^ for that, in France, racing 
on the road was not allowed. 

" A precious country to live in ! But I'm a 
thorough John Bitll, and have nothing to do with 
their regulations.^' 

Again he was about to rise to call to the Conduc- 
tor, when I prevented him by assuring him that his 
appeal would be disregarded. 

*< Consider, Sir/' added 1, " that we are here in a 
strange land, and we must submit to its laws and 
regulations, as we should expect a foreigner to do to 
ours in our own country. Here we are foreigners.'' 

" Foreigners!" cried Hogs; " foreigners! I don't 
know what you may be, Mister; but I'm a true- 
born Englishman, I'm a thorough John Bull, and 
no foreigner. No, no; John Hogs may be where he 
will, but d — n me if he'll submit to be taken for a 
foreigner in any country in the world." 

<< I fear Mr. Hogs," said I, << that you and I shall 
not get on very well together. Here we are at St, 
DeniSj the first stage out of Paris, and it will be to 
our mutual comfort, for the rehiaining thirty-and- 
odd^ that conversation between us should cease!" 
15 
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<< Come, I say! And whflt am I to do if I want 
somebody to ask for something for me, as 1 can't 
ask for myself ?" 

" The best you can, Sir." 

The two Germans beguiled the time by occasion- 
ally singing in concert an overture! of Mozart's, 
perfectly well from beginning to end ; the two 
Frenchmen (actors going to fulfil an engagement at 
Boulogne), by rehearsing the parts which they were 
to play together; and I, either by listening to them, 
or talking with them. Thus, we five passed the 
waking hours of the journey very agreeably together, 
leaving John Hogs in a sulky and uncomfortable 
minority of one. 



THE LION OF RAMSGATE AND 
HIS TIGER. 

Apollo! god of the lyre! didst thou ever play the 
flute? 

Jove! who once^ puttedst on the swan, didst thou 
ever put on duck? 

Mercury! God of the winged heel! didst thou 
ever adorn thy glittering Hobies with four-inch 
spurs? 

Venus! most amiable goddess! if it's not an im- 
pertinent question, was your zone of love like an 
officer's sash? 

Eolus, order us a good breeze, do; messieurs et 
mesdames, the gods and goddesses all, take your 
places in the five seconds cloud, and if Eolus knows 
how to ^< blow a cloud," we shall soon be wafted to 
a sight which will make ye ^< hide your diminished 
heads." This pretty seaside place is Ramsgate 
(that's a finer pier than the Pirasus, Jove.) This is 
the Albion hotel — (Eolus, dpn't bang us against the 
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side of it,) — there, that will do, doa't make so much 
noise. Juno, keep that beastly peacock quiet — 
gently so: now look into this window — there he is. 

« What a disgusting fop!" thundered Jove. 

^^ He is handsome, but wants dignity,'' enunciated 
his spouse. 

<^ Do look, Minerva, what a delightful moustache 
— he's a positive beauty," quoth the Goddess or 
Love eagerly. 

^* He has an intellectual forehead, certainly, my 
dear Venus." 

'<Hang him! — an effeminate beast!'* growled 
Mars. 

'< Do you think I ever put mouth to a thing so 
tawdry as that I'n the corner, which, I suppose, he 
calls a flute?" inquired the tinkling G-od with some 
asperity. 

" Really," complained Venus, " you are all ex- 
tremely cross; and 1 shall therefore dismiss you. I 
will take this sweet mortal under my protection — 
he is such a love." 

"Is he though? — let's have a look at him then,'^ 
said a tiny voice. 

" Why, Cupid, my love, how came you here?— 
where have you been, and what is that scratch on 
your arm? — what have you been about?'* 
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" Calling out Lord — , mamma." 
^ you little wretch! — ^what, so young!" 
"Bah! let me see this beauty." 

Why, what is all this fuss about? My dear gen- 
tle reader, don't be in a pet. Are you not aware 
that people borrow a kind of reflected light from 
those who introduce them to you, and thar you 
would make your best bow to the " friend " of the 

Duke of , whilst you turn on your heel from 

the << worry partikler hintimate acqvaintence " of 
your tiger? Respect, my dear friend, then, Count 
Mignionette : he is introduced by the Gods of 
Olympus (not of the Olympic). He is unquestiona- 
bly a handsome man and has much of the militairey 
though unfortunately alloyed by the petit-mattre, 
A fine contour, aqueline nose, rather swarthy com- 
plexion, small lips, jet black eyes, eyebrows, hair 
and moustache, the latter of the smallest J maginable 
size. All this time he has been enveloped in a i^ich 
dressing-gown, and lounging in a position certainly 
easy, not so certainly elegant. Take a chair, and 
place it with its back to the window; take another, 
and place it in the same position, but two feet be- 
hind the first; drop your body on one and cast your 
15* 
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heels over the back of the other, and you will have 
a very easy chair and reading-desk at one and the 
same time. Such was the position which it had 
pleased Monsieur le Comte to assume : his eyes 
were perusing the contents of a letter which re- 
posed on the inclined plane of his legs, his right 
hand gently agitating the contents of a half-emptied 
chocolate cup, his left as gently titillating the ears of 
a remarkably diminutive greyhound, his lips mutr 
tering sounds indicative of surprise and pleasure.^ 
At length he touched a cord which communicated 
with the bell-pull, and in a brief space there was a 
noise of opening th e door. Where are you looking, 
my dear reader?^ — you are at least four feet above 
the mark. Do you expect to behold the tall, thin 
half-grenadier, half Domine-looking footman of six 
feet two without his shoes ? you will be disappoint- 
ed. Do you look for the stout jolly butler with his 
shining face and eternal smrle — 

***AnoUier bottle, sir V on his lips, sherry in his eye. 
In every gesture hermitage and port ?" 

— ^you will be disappointed. Do you wait for the 
neat, prim, quiet Lord Niminy Piminy-looking, lit- 
tle, trusty man-servant, whose grave steps syste- 
matically follow those of the ancient maid ? No, 
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liO^ no! Lower, still lower. Behold an infant 
whom the ingenuity of certain adroit fabricators hath 
clothed in the restoients of a mature groom, whom 
a little girl from the country once eulogized in the 
sentence — <<0h! mamma, look what a pretty doll 
is hung up behind that gentleman's gig." However, 
there stood, as small as life — and though his person 
was small, yet his name might fully compensate for 
it — there stood Mr. Augustus Plantagenet Heltoga- 
balus Tomtit. 

<*Eh bien! Tomteet — I have received a lettare 
from our ver good friend Hilhouse.*' 

" Yeth, thir," and the lip of the tiger curled with 
a peculiar expression, and an approach of the lids of 
his left eye denoted some powerful emotion in the 
bosom, but the soul of a Plantagenet stifled it. 

<< Vat for do you vink a grin dis maniere, hey ? I 
tell you I have had a lettare: De capitain is not 
come till von veek." 

" Crikey !" ejaculated Augustus. 

<^ Ve shall den, I tink, coipplete all de business; 
and, Meessa Tomteet-^yc^u are not forget— ^je ne 
vous oublierai pas." 

Mr. Augustus bowed; he regarded the polish of 
his little tops, and smiled. 
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« Bote now — I vant ma coat and oder tingsh toute 
suite, and de horse in von half hour — do you hear?''' 
The door closed, the count was once more alone. 

And the stillness of the chamber was for some 
time undisturbed save by the munching of the grey- 
hound, who had introduced a surplus appropriation 
clause in his master's breakfast bill, and was now, 
like other poor dogs, enjoying the fruits thereof. 

At length Tomtit re-entered with the iHt^tf^Bsia of 
the outward man, and forthwith the count submitted 
himself to the few final impositions of the Nugee 
faction. Let it not be supposed that during this 
operation he kept silence — though Augustus's re- 
plies savoured as much of the laconic as did his 
master's of the Corinthian. 

^<Parbleu! Tomteet Dis von veek shall make 
of me von fine man — ^aye. Monsieur Tomteet, and 
of you too, mon ami.'^ 

" Ought to grow preciouth fatht then, I think." 

" Aha! 'tis goot — you don't ondstond — von veek 
— ^let me see — jost de ting. I shall be den marife — 
mais, mais, 'tis a ver splendeed yong ladie — ma foi, 
qu'elle est superbe!— den vat is de love vidout de 
monnaie? eh, tell me dat? 

. " C*e8t Pamonr, I'ainour, Pamour, 
Mais qu'est ce que Tamour Bans Pargent ?'* 
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Von tousand a year — aha — parbleu, ce n*est pas 
mauvais — not so bad — von tousand better dan five 
hondred — is't not, hey, Tomteet?*' 

^ Should think it wath/' 

"Aha, before de capitaine est arrivfe, we shall 
have tied de fatal knot, as you English say/' 

« Pleath, how am I to tie the knot of your thash, 
count?" 

"Parbleu! — ^yata vay you do tie him — voila — de 
oder vay." 

'< Shall I tie it in a love knot?" grinned the other. 

*< In a — a — ^loaf knote? — no, no — in a tweeste. 
Aha, is dis not vat you call a pone?" 

^ Should think not — 'eolh a pun'th got wit in it 
— ^that'th got none." 

" Aha, c'est egal. Eh bien; how shall I look? — 
yillitdo? — ^pensez-vous?" — ^and the count surveyed 
himself with some satisfaction. And he certainly 
had reason. 

A few more minutes, and he was standing en cos- 
tume, on the top of the hotel steps, lingering to en- 
joy the looks of admiration which his appearance 
excited in more than one pair of bright eyes. A 
military frock-coat, of a deep brown-red colour, 
(bearing somewhat the appearance of having been 
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well rubbed with brick-dust,) encased his finely- 
rounded waist and shoulders, and, with the aid of a 
little padding, set them off to the best advantage. 
A collar and cuffs of sable relieved his olive com- 
plexion, as well as his fine straw-coloured kids. A ' 
neat crimson sash, edged with gold, encircled his 
waist: blue ineffables, and hessians, which owed 
their brilliancy to the united labours of the philan- 
thropic Warren and- the infant Tomtit, terminated 
liis earthward career; and an exquisitely-mounted 
riding-whip was gracefully poised in his hand— but 
oh, the spurs! those spurs whose irresistible rays 
had pierced the heart of many a Ramsgate belle, 
whose'^jingling (not unlike the Ramsgate bells, by 
the way) caused the heart of beauty to flutter in its 
snow-white cage, and struck terror into the breast 
of the cowering rival— those spurs! let the chamber- 
maid relate their beauty — she it was who said, 
" They was as bright as the sun in a puddle, or the 
brass plate on Doctor Slaughter's door." 

If any person, riding on one of our newly-arrived 
friends the giraffes, had passed down in front of the 
houses on the East Cliff a few days after the events 
just related, he might have peeped into a snug little 
drawing-room, about seven o'clock in the evening, 
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at which ^pariiquarr6 of officers had just adjourn- 
ed to discuss their claret and certain weightier mat- 
ters. To only one will I more particularly draw 
your attention, patient reader: he is young and^ 
handsome, of course, and looks very uncomfortable; 
whether his ladye love has discarded him, or his 
bopt pinches, or his creditors have become trouble- 
some, or the hock and curry have not quite assimi- 
lated in his penetralia, the event will discover — 
suffice it that he is melancholy, that his name is 
Frederick D'Aubigny, and that his three friends, 
Brown, Chilton, and Dashmere, are, the first at the 
head, and the others on each side of the table, en- 
gaged in the laudable employment of transferring 
the contents of bottles of glass to vessels of clay. 
There was a silence of some seconds. Dashmere 
spoke: he was what is called a queer fellow; i.e^] 
very wild, very young, and very merry. 

« Brown, rosolve me why Fred is like Holborn 
after a shower." 

" No, I sha'nH; that is the twenty-seventh conun- 
drum you have bored us with during this sederunt y 
and if I might hazard one, I should ask, why are we, 
in your company, like the walls of Hougomont?" 

"Bah! any child can see that." 
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" What is the solution?'' inquired Chilton, a more 
quiet compagnon, 

<< Do you mean the solution you have in your 
glass? Why, it's what Brown calls claret: but" — 

" No impertinence — the solution of mine is, be- 
cause we are completely riddled through and 
through." 

"Very bad — now for mine." 

"What is it?— oh, Fred and Holborn after a 
shower. Bah! — give it up." 

" Because he is in a terrible mess." 

"Worse and worse! — I wonder you have not 
found out some good ones at last; but, by my scab- 
bard, they become more horrible daily." 

" Many thanks, monami; your bad opinion is as 
valuable as the abuse of the or the ." 

" Have a care," cried Chilton; "those oracles are 
crack papers; they have the good of the people for 
their object, common sense for their guide, and cle- 
ver men for their contributors." 

" For which read, paltry gain, prejudiced igno- 
rance, and knaves and fools." 

" Come, come, sink politics — we dida't come 
here to discuss them." 

" Then what did we come here for?" 
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" Partly for a docial compotation, partly to discuss 
D'Aubigny^s mess, as you are pleased to call if 
, "Oh! ah! 1 quite forgot Holloa, D*Aubigny! 
Fred, arouse thee, man — what's the matter?" 

Now the lieutenant had all this time been sitting 
silent and sad, with a vacant gaze fixed on a certain 
small libation of claret on the taWe, which he had 
been coaxing with the point of a fork, to pursue 
sundry grotesque gyrations, among which the ini- 
tials E. H. appeared more than once. Thus appeal- 
ed to, however, Tie started and looked up. 

" What a pretty set of advisers you are!" said he, 
half in jest, half in bitterness ; " not a word of re- 
commendation, not a plan, not a single mention of 
my affairs, have I yet heard." 

"Wrong — I made a riddle on them." 

" Well, and what did that discover to you? any- 
thing new?" 

" Yes, that they were in a terrible mess." 

" I should think the riddle was, then, why are 
they like Dashmere's brains?" 

" That's no comparison at all." 

"Come, come, a truce," interposed Chilton. 
" Fred, I have not yet been put in possession of all 
the facts." 
16 
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«0h! the lion hath pounced on his welKbeloved, 
and oarricth her off to his den — there's an allegory 
for joil'' 

<< Hold your tongue, Dashmere, what a rattle you 
Jure! Browoj do expound, and let us have your 
opinion, if you have one," said D'Aubigny. 

« Well, pass the claret. Hem — hem — gentlemen 
-.heip— " 
" Hem I" quoth Dashmere. 
" Silepco — ^gentlemen — hem — you are probably 
aware of the name, residence, and character of every 
young lady jn Ramsgate^ who has the least preten- 
sions to beauty — " 
*< Hear, hear, hear!" 

" Gentlemen, it is p^rt of our duty to know it^^ 
<* Hear, hear!" r 

<^ Now among these, I need not say that Miss El- 
len Hyson holds no mean station; in short, that she is 
almost unrivalled among the belles of Ramsgate. 
Her father— -even he of the Chinese herb — is a man 
who has one eye fixed on stars and coronets — " 
<^ Id estj an astronomer studying corona." 
" No interruptions — the other eye on acres and 
money-bags, and, consequently, has no opportunity 
of regarding anything like true love." 
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« Don't abuse the old boy, Brown," said D'Au- 
bigny. 

w Very welJ, you*t^ too kind, Fred. Well, some 
months since, our fridnd Frederick there conceived 
the singular idea of falling in love with Miss Hy- 
son, who, (as the novels say) returned his attach- 
ment with equal animosity — (beg pardon, I mean 
equal — ha! you know what I mean)— well, so far 
right, is it not, Fred?" 

D'Aubigny, whose colour was considerably 
heightened, bowed assent. 

«'Now, I believe, I need not ask whether you 
know one Count Mignionette?" 

" Ugh, a beast!" 

^< But who, whence, what he is, no* one knows. 
This count, however, has thought fit to fall in love 
with old Hyson, or his tea chests, one or other; and, 
as a proof of his affection, proposes to deprive him 
of his daughter, and the young lady of her lover 
here. Hyson commands— Miss Ellen weeps — Fred 
storms, and is dismissed the house — wants to call 
out the count — to blow his own brains out — to elope 
«~to jump ofif the pier — and as the most insane pro- 
ceeding of all, to take our advice." 
«Hum!" 
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<< NoWy.he canU call out the count, for the article 
won't fight — he canH elope, for the young lady is 
guarded with the vigilance of Argus — besides which, 
to-morrow night will be the great ball, and the next 
morning the happy couple nepair,'' &c. D'Aubigny 
groaned. ^< Now to me, under the existing circum- 
stances, no plan of any remarkable feasibility sug- 
gests itself*" 

"f^or to me/' 

" JNor to me." 

^< Hyson is evidently infatuated, or how could he 
do so incalculably insane a thing as marry hie 
daughter to a man no one knows anything of, except 
that he is an egregious puppy, calls himself a count, " 
and shows maps of his estates in Germany." 

" How did he get here? does any one know? did 
he grow up on the beach one morning? or was he 
left by the tide?" 

<< No, he came in a handsome travelling carriage- 
and-four, with a tiny tiger, who used to be with 
Captain Hilhouse; this gentleman the count professes 
great esteem for, hears from him frequently, and 
says that when he arrives, which will be very short- 
ly, every doubt of his character will vanish. Now 
this is the only redeeming point; every body knows 
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HiHiOQS&to be a man fastidious t<»a.&uk io Ilia. a<s 
quaintaDee> (that, by the way, aocounta for bia cut* 
^g y^^} Daahinare/^) 

^^ Aod horaewhippiiig yeu.''- 

<<No racriminationA Well, there ia eyideiitly 
qpthing to be done until Hilhouae eomea down/' 

^ Hiihouse does net eome tiU^toa lala'' 

<^ Job's camfortera all V* growled D' Auhigny, 

^ That we're not, for we are yoiurS;; and I'll be 
hanged if you are, or ever wiU be, a Job." 

<< I am sure, if nothing else firoved it» my sitting 
here for an hour to listen to your fruitlesa cackle, 
would be quite enough." 

<< Come, D'Aubigny, don't be offended, man ; y(q 
are ready to join heart and hand in any pUn pf ypurs, 
but we really do not see our way alone." 

^ I have a plan, Brown^ a Cwplorn bppe^ but I 
must itae it aa a dermer re^orV^ 

« Out with it, Fredn we'll stuqd by yct^" m^^ 
all. 

<< Thanks, my dear fellows^ I ^$J1 Qp«d yo^ It 
is this — Ellen, I mean Miss Hyson, into be fi^arried 
on Thursday, at ten o'clock, by special U^pnce. 
Thus much I kn^ow certainly, and this I will ^pf^' and 
the yoHug vf^m ai^^a^, anJ hi«f ^yf» sp^rklp4 «*»th 

16* 
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the anticipation of the part he bad assigned bimnelf. 
<< 1 will force my way into the house through bolts, 
and bars, and domestics — I will confrontthemallr— 
I will appeal to every feeling of her father, if he 
have any — ^1 will then require him to yield to his 
daughter's choice — I will drag her from their very 
sight and presence, and mine she shall be in spite 
of them all;-' and he struck hia clenched hand on 
the table till the glasses rung. << All I want is assist- 
ance, both to enter and plead my cause.'' 

"You shall have it, Fred!" shouted all; 

" God bless you^ my dear friends; then meet me 
at Burgess's at half-past nine on Thursday morn* 
ing." 

'< Agreed.'^ 

« « » « « 

About eight o'clock ^n Wednesday evening the 
expectant crowd of waiters, who were " keeping a 
good look-out" at the sallyport of the Albion, de- 
scried a chariot-and-four approaching. 

« Tom, what d'ye bet this here is not for us ?'* 

« Pint of ale.^' 

« Donfe." 

« Done." 

In another moment the bet was decided, the car« 
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riage stopped at the Albion, and, after the usual in- 
quiry, a tall,, middle-aged, soldier-like gentleman 
emerged, and was incontinently ushered into a 
room by the landlord, with much ceremony. 

<< Glad to see you again, Captain Hilhouse — ^rather 
full to-night, sir— did not expect you till to-mor- 
row, sir — see what I can do though — got one bed 
most luckily vacant, sir — ^what would you like to 
eat, sir? — a feather bed, sir, though not a very 
large room-— better accommodated to-morrow, sir, I 
hope." " Too late for dinner V^ — " ! bless you, 
no, sir — get you a broiled fowl or cutlets in one 
moment, sir — boiled rabbits — onions — sorry 1 have 
not a better bed to oflFer youj sir" — and thus the 
attentive landlord ran on until brought up by the 
captain. 

Now, if anybody is foolhardy enough to deny 
that a loquacious landlord is the best landlord, I am 
ready to inform him he knows nothing of the mat- 
ter. A talkative landlord almost saves you the 
trouble of ordering anything; he is a bill of fare, 
over which you run your eye until you arrive at 
*'the thing," and then make and execute an inden- 
ture with your nail, or the point of your fork, op- 
site thereto; thus you need only sit by, and listen 
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to your chatter^hox, as he enuiaerjBtes hia << great 
varietiesy'' ^^^ wheD be arrivea at the proper item^ 
throw your hat in hia faee^ or otberwtae e&eluaHy 
arrest him. 

Captain Hithouse being too fatigued probably to 
perform this maooeuTre^effiscted hi»pcirpo«Q equally 
well by an impressive '< halt/^ juat as bia boat h^ 
arrived at the cutlets for a third time; aia4 in tb^ 
" momentary" space of half-an-bour^ fouiul him^c^If 
sitting down to a very roapeetable wpp^r-te^a-din-. 
ner, with great goiit, being (to use an expresslaiA I 
once heard at Gravesend) " most cussed 'ungry , 
'pon ^onour." 

Some persons^ having a most righteoua abbpr-r 
rence of solitude, grumble and cbaf$ at the bar^ 
idea of a solitary dinner in a lonely hotel; but wei 
must be allowed to contend that "where there's a 
will there's a way" to make oqeaelf remarkably 
comfortable in the society of the appurtenances 
even of a country inn drawing-room; and thus»^ 
fortiori, the chamber of the captain waa by uq 
means silent; he first soliloquized on the stat^ of 
his internals, and the food before him> speculating 
with considerable ability on the probable results of 
the union of the two; then he took wioe wjt^ 
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the opposite mirror — apostrophised the chairs, and 
delivered an harangue on their antiquated appear- 
ance^ professing sincere veneration for their nnaho- 
gany ships; then he sincerely apologised to a fowl 
for the trouble he accasioned her in depriving her 
seriatim of her several members, complimented 
the port on his venerable appearance, and sorely 
anathematised the pale and trembling sherry. Nor 
was he at a loss for animated society, the occasional 
entry of the agitated waiter enabling him to vary 
the mode of his conversation; and, despite his lone- 
liness. Captain Plilhouse congratulated himself on 
having made an extremely social and pleasant m^ail. 
On its termination, mine host made his final ap- 
pearance, with the accustomed bottle of "peculiar," 
and was lingering, with many expressions of solici- 
tude for the comfort of his guest, when, to his infi- 
nite gratification, a question was asked. 

" By-the-bye, Minter^ you seem in a prodigious 
bustle here to-night — what*S going on ?" 

The little man drew himself up with a look of 
vast importance. " This, sir, is the evening of the 
subscription ball — finest for many seasons, sir — re- 
markably select — all the fashion of Kent here, sir — 
the Ladies Dumbscaramouch, sir — very fashionable 
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— ^tickets two guineas, sfr — Sir Captain Cabletier — 
Lord and Lady Wingham — Captain and the Misses 
Ash, sir — procure you. a ticket, sir ? — allow me to 
acquaint patronesses of your arrival, sir— great hon- 
our — then there's Count Minnynet — " 

« Count who ?'' 

*^ Minnynet, sir, or Onnionet, or some such name, 
sir/' 

*' Who is he?" 

*^0 sir! you must see him; he's quite the attrac- 
tion of the place, sir." • 

^^Mignionette, Mignionette, don't recollect the 

name. Well, get me a ticket." 

« • •• * » ■ 

" The waz.lights were flaring, the ball-room was gaj, 
Each ladj was dressed in her own pretty waj.'* 

Fiddles scraped — fans quivered — many a young 
man bowed, and twirled, and simpered, and begged 
pardon, and trod on toes and begged pardon again— 
rose up, sat down, whispered to the master of cere- 
monies, sidled about, bowed, extended a hand, drew 
it back with a young lady at the end, sighed, gtood 
' erect, and forthwith commenced manifold pedestrian 
evolutious with the said young lady. Old gentle* 
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men tubbed tqgether in knots, and speechified, and 
fumed, and mopped* Old ladies sat in awful array, 
Qrect as grenadiers, and as fierce-^ed-ooated animaU 
gambolled round the room in company with smiling 
and blushing demoiselle 



** And all was bustle, row, squeeze, jabbering and jam." 

'^My dear Lady Dumbscaramouch, what an infi- 
nite gratification to meet you again, and on such an 
occasion!" 

"Captain Hilhouse, I declare! — well, this is an 
unexpected pleasure; and where have you been all 
this time, you most indolent of mortals? — here is 
our season half over, and Captain Hilhouse reported 
missing!" 

" Ah ! you may well ask what should keep me 
so long from any place, which rejoices in the smiles 
of your ladyship's bright eyesJ^ 

Now, Lady Dumbscaramouch, was on the impro- 
per side of half a century, but there are some to 
whom even at that age flattery is by no means disa- 
greeable. And pray to whom is it? Nay, answer 
your own question, I can't. 

" The real fact is, that I ought to have been pay- 
ing my devoirs here a fortnight ago, but some un- 
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pleasant affairs have been delaying me from day to 
day, and 1 only left town this morning, arrived here 
but two hours ago, and hastened into your lady- 
ship's presence, only allowing time to renovate my 
exhausted frame, and change my boots;'' and here 
the captain suddenly broke off, being fixed in a gaze 
of ludicrous astonishment at our friend the count, 
who was making his way amid " nods, and becks, 
and wreathed smiles,*' to the upper end of the room. 
His astonishment, hovvever, seemed suddenly to as- 
sume some most ludicrous form, for with an ill-sup- 
pressed laugh he turned to the dowager, " Apropos 
des bottes, who is this individual? — he appears quite 
the lion, and to judge from his uniform, a fresh 
importation to our menagerie.'' 

^•Dear me, don't you know him? — he claims the 
honour of your acquaintance — it is Count Mignio- 
nette," 

"Oh, I recollect now; but I never «aw him in 
uniform before, and scarcely recognised him.'' 

" What are you laughing at? I assure you he is 
a most formidable creature, and is the theme of uni- 
versal admiration. On rfiV, that he has some inten- 
tions towards Miss Hyson, the daughter of the old 
tea merchant." 
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'^Ha, ha, ha! — papital! what, that young lady 
with the dark eye-brows, and that remarkably lEiDe 
expression?'' 

Her ladyship raisisd her glass: — ^^ C^est vrai.'^ 

<<Wbata lovely creature! though without your 
ladyship's tone of beauty; but positively, is Mig- 
nionette a favoured lover?" 

<< I don't know; but would there be any thing 
remarkable if he were?" 

« Oh, no, no. Ha, ha, ha!" 

6c Why, he is very handsome." 

«0h, yes— ha,ha!" 

" And quite ton.'' 

"Oh, yes— ha, ha, ha!" 

"You inexplicably provoking creature! — good- 
bye." 

" Lord, Lord! I nwist get out; I shall cer- 
tainly die;" and the captain departed. 

Captain Hilhouse was at breakfast on the follow- 
ing morning — 

"Waiter, is Count Mignionctte's tiger about?" 

« Yes, sir." 

"Send him here." 

And Mr. Augustus entered the captain's room, 
17 • 
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but with a diflTerent air to that which he assumed on 
entering the count's. 

« Call me, Ihir?'' 

« Yes, Tomtit — where's the count?'* 

« Pleath, thir— he — he— he'th not in, thir." 

"Where is he, then, you scamp?'' 

"Out, thir." 

" Where, you young idiot? I say, where?" 

" Pleath, thir — he — he — hath gone to be married 
to Mith Hython;" and the child looked is if he had 
trod on a gouty East Indian's toes, from whom he 
expected a legacy. 

"Married to Miss Hyson! you imp of Satan — 
why did I not know this before?" shouted the cap- 
tain, starting up. Tomtit trembled and his legs 
rattled in his boots. 

" Get me my hat and coat this moment — ^I'll soon 
settle this scoundrel — ^a rascal! Count, indeed! marry 
Miss Hyson!" And with such mutterings he left 
the hotel at a rapid pace, and made straight for the 
tea-merchant's. And as he went he occupied him- 
self in adding to, and strengthening sundry little 
knots in^ the point of a remarkably sensible-looking 
riding-whip, which he carried. 

« I want to see your maste», John," said he, as 
the door of Hyson's house opened to him." 
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<< He's partikler engaged at this moment, sir." 
« I know it — but I will just see him a moment — 
you need not announce me/' and he forthwith 
bounded up stairs; loud voices directed him to the 
roomr, above all old Hyson's, who appeared to be 
pursuading some person to vacate the premises in 
terms more forcible than eloquent. When he en- 
tered, a singular scene met his eye. On the farther 
side of a round drawing-room table, stood a group 
of ladies, in the gay habiliments of the bridal, and 
foremost, leaning on her mother's arm, Miss Hyson, 
pale as death, watching what was going on near her 
with a deadly anxiety, which had driven the colour 
from her bloodless lips. 

She was indeed extremely lovely, and her fine 
dark hair contrasted well with the marble hue of 
her high forehead. On the table lay divers parch- 
ments. On one side of it stood, old Hyson, in a 
boiling rage, and before him D'Aubigny and his 
three friends, who appeared just to have made an 
irruption from a neighbouring door, which stood 
open. Hyson was the picture of passion. Frede- 
rick looked stern, and yet deprecatory — unwilling 
to push matters too far, but honest indignation gleam- 
ed in every lineament. Brown and Co. looked to- 
lerably cool, but expostulatory. The count's back 
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was towards Hilhouse as he entered^^he appeared 
quite unconcerned, and was sniffing a vinaigrette 
iTith much nonchalance^ occasionally bending oyer 
the table to address a sentence to the unconscious 
ear of his intended; the back-ground was occupied 
by the diyine, the lawyer, and several other gentle- 
men, who seemed inclined to pacify the old gentle- 
man, if possible. A fit of coughing from the father 
had just given Frederick a moment's speech. 

"Mr. Hyson, I conjure you, if you have any 
sense — — *' 

" Leave this house— you impudent — ugh, ugh— 
leave it, I say, this instant!'' 

" But hear me one moment-^— -•^* 

" Not a word—you have no buMness here— ugh, 
ugh— get along with you— ugh— why it's downright 
burglary— ah, ah-^--ugh— you ought to be ashamed 
of yourselves, all of you— breaking into" — ugh, ugh, 
ugh-^^a person's house-^get out, I say— leave the 
house." 

"Aha— 'tis ver true— ^llez'-vous en, donc^-^see 
how you do terrify les dames," and he simpered a 
most pei^suasive smile at Frederick. 

" As for you— you miserable-*-*" fiercely roared 
th^ ^^cited young man, ad he took one stride for- 
ward, with a flashing eyd and apraiaed wm^ ^ an for 
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you''^— but what he might have said wars suddenly, 
and to the astonishment of all, broken off. Captain 
Hilhouse, who had stood some seconds in silent 
amazement at the door, had advanced, unperceived 
during the excitement of the scene, up the room, 
and now, without one word^ brought down his ri- 
ding-whip with such effect across the legs of the 
count, U)at the latter uttered a loud and involuntary 
<<sacre!" and turned qjulckly round, with a face 
crimsoned with rage and pain, and his eyes flashing 
vengeance against the aggressor. The instant his 
eye caught the captain standing with whip uplifted, 
for a second stroke, the change was ludicrous in the 
esttreme — he became as pale as his dark complexion 
would allow— his teeth chattered out an <^ Oh, Mon- 
sieur! sVl vous plait," in a most deprecatory tone — 
he looked just like a schoolboy caught stealing 
plumbs. 

" You're a pretty scoundrel" — (switch, switch) — 
^ a proper scoundrel, I think" — (switch, switch.) 
^ Oh, oh! helas! ehl mais, mais, mais!" 
« You miserable vagabond" — (switch, switch)—^ 
« you rascal, you"— (switch, crack, switch.) 
« Ah, ah — que ^a me feit dommage 5a! — oh, oh !" 
It is not to be supposed that the other tenants of 
the room were unconcerned spectators of ihia extra- 
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ordinary encounter — inexplicable though it was— 
few could resist a smile at the singular agility of the 
count, who hopped, and wriggled, and dodged, and 
edged towards the door, the captain all the while 
raining a shower of cuts over his legs, arms, shoul- 
ders, and back, with all jmaginable go&t. When they 
arrived at the door, he applied his foot with a more 
persuasive impulse to the retreating rear-guard of 
iYiQ soi'disant count, which sent him flying down 
the stair-case. 

" There, get along, you scoundrel, and tell," add* 
ed he, " tell Tomtit to get the horse ready in an 
hour." 

"Ah, oui, monsieur — oh, oh! helas!" and the 
closing door drowned the groans of the unhappy 
MignioHette. 

During all this flagellatory exhibition, no person 
had ventured a syllable. All were too much struck 
with surprise, except Dashmere, who, having as in- 
veterate an enmity towards Mignionette as his care- 
less mind could conceive, had been prodigiously 
gratified at the captain's performance, and cheered 
him on with great glee. « Go it, Hilhouse— that's 
right — let it into him— harder — sweetly put in — 
now another— <japital — just across the thigh — there's 
a crack — into him boy," and aucb sporting excla- 
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ftiations had completed the quartette with the count's 
high treble cries, Hilhouse's bass invectives and the 
cracks of the whip in aliissimo. Now, however, that 
the count had made his singular exit, a dead silence 
pervaded the apartment, and glances were cast to- 
wards the' captain, which seemed to say, << Do tell us 
all about if 

He did not keep them long in suspense, but ad- 
vancing with much dignity and gravity in his mien, 
he addressed old Hyson. 

" Mr. Hyson, I extremely regret that such un- 
pleasant circumstances, both to yourself and Miss 
Hyson, should have been occasioned by the unac- 
countable impudence of my valet." 

" Your valet!" simultaneously ejaculated all. Old 
Hyson, albeit not a very kindly-hearted man, was 
yet a father, and turning quickly round to his daugh- 
ter, "Ellen, I have been very much in the wrong; 
my poor child, you have been cursedly ill used — 
come and kiss your old father, and forgive him." 
But the poor girl, quite overcome by the succession 
of agitated Events, was already sobbing on his 
bosom with hysterical violence. There was an- 
other awkward pause. 

D'Aubigny, amazed and mystified, stood (to use 
an agricultural simile) "staring like a stuck pig/' 
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Again Captain Hiihouse broke the silence, but with 
some embarrassment in his nyanner. 

<'I believe — a — ^a — we have not yet quite-— a*-^ 
-completed this morning's work— a— a—" he paus* 
ed, and glanced at Fred and then at Hyson* The 
latter appeared, for a moment, to be vainly endea:- 
vouring to swallow a cricket-hall, and then advaoc-^ 
ing frankly to D'Aubigny, the latter contrived 
somehow to discover that he had got hold, not of 
the old man's leg-of-mutton fist, but of a small while 
hand, which he grasped with considerable fervency, 
as somebody's voice said, " Take her, my dear fel- 
low, I know you to be worthy of her;" and then-^ 
but, mercy ! don't inflict a love scene on us. No, 
I won't, but just before we part, let us run down to 
the Albion, and peep through a key-hole. What 
see you? What hear you? 

" Ah! Tomteet, 'tees mosh bettare to sect on de 
soft romble tomble of de capita! ne's carosse, as 
Monsieur le Valet, dan to be vipped in dees ma- 
ni^re horrible, as Monsieur le Comte. Ah ! ah! and 
before de ladies too," * 

" You may well thay that — and if ever I'm thedu- 
thed by a nathty ^French chap again, I'll, I'll cut my-O^ 
profethion, and buy a commithion in the guardsth.- 



Blowme, if Idon't!" 
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